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A FREE TRADING IMPERIAL 
ZOLLVEREIN. 


I ruink that all Englishmen are free-traders if we understand by 
that that they believe in universally free exchange. But, as many 
people fretfully remiad us, we have not got this, and we cannot get 
it. It is pretended by opponents of federation—and all Englishmen 
probably hold the idea to be sacred—that food-stuffs ought not to 
be taxed, as we cannot afford to pay more for our food than we at 
present pay. It is also urged, and the idea must again appeal to us 
all, that raw materials ought not to be taxed, as, if we were to pay 
more for them, our position as a manufacturing people would be 
immensely weakened, After subtracting these two general items, 
but little remains to be taxed, and that little, it is triumphantly 
hoped by the opponents of federation, could not serve as basis of any 
understanding between Great Britain and her colonies. Our 
markets must therefore remain open, and the federation idea is 
successfally smashed by logical but unimaginative liberal or other 
leading lights. 

Admittiag the difficulties of the present, Mr. Chamberlain points 
to the future. The number of whites in our colonies is at present 
only about eleven millions. What is that compared with the 
hundreds of millions of civilised men and women in Europe and in 
the United States? Clearly our colonies constitute an inferior 
market for the moment. But Europe is full, and the United States 
are filling, whereas our colonies are in their veriest infancy. The 
eleven millions of to-day may become tha sixty millions of to< 
morrow. Shall we not make a present sacrifice to reap an ultimate 
benefit ? 
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Certainly a British Zollverein would not be the first Customs 
Union in existence, but it would be the first of its kind. Other 
federations are made between contiguous areas, whereas thousands 
of miles of ocean roll between the different parts of our Empire. It 
should, however, not be forgotten that new and more rapid means of 
transport, or even a great increase in the quantities of merchandise 
freighted to and fro, would reduce these distances to a minimum. 
Lord Rosebery spoke of the necessity of giving greater advantages 
to Australia than to Canada; such a consideration would stifle 
shipping enterprise instead of stimulating it, and the idea would 
have to be rejected on account of its bringing unnecessary favouritisia 
and complexity into the scheme. 

In speeking of the danger of losing our foreign markets, Lord 
Rosebery pretends that our preferential tariffs would have to be 
directed against the United States principally, which would spoil 
‘‘the great and solid understanding which is growing up between 
the United States and Great Britain.” I wonder where the indica- 
tions of such an understanding may be found. Oar trade with the 
United States is diminishing, and is likely to diminish still further. 
Not only this but the United States are our competitors. They can 
manufacture and sell many things in England more cheaply than 
our own manufacturers. A comparison of American and English 
prices for the same American goods show that American tariffs 
constitute a kind of bounty system which is enabling them to push 
their competition into the last of our strongholds. They are 
carrying coals to Newcastle. What then can we expect from 
them ? . 

The commercial position of England is not a happy one, Our 
home markets are threatened by the untaxed importation of cheap 
goods, Our foreign markets are spoiled or taken away by high or 
prohibitive taxes. Our colonies are protectionist, and we are afraid 
to respond to their efforts to help us. We are under the charm of 
the serpent, and sit down to be crushed. We are hung half way 
down a mighty precipice, and have got the vertigo; we are waiting 
for the inevitable drop. 

Are we to remain thus? Are we to combine with our colonies? 
Are we to make an understanding with France, or seek to conciliate 
Germany? Shall we join with the United States against Europe, 
or with Europe against the United States? It is a many-horned 
dilemma. It is the fatal question of the Sphinx, the answer to which 
may bring destruction upon us. And Lord Rosebery is “ afraid of 
bringing this question into the base arena of party politics.” 
(Italics mine!) If national politics have nothing to do with the 
destiny of the nation, one begins to wonder of what use they may 
possibly be. 

Then this is the position: A coalition with America is not to be 
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dreamt of save by the poetic politician in his harmless and prophetic 
mood. America is too triumphantly and opulently successful to 
entertain such an idea. Its trades are too many and too well 
developed ; its resources are too varied and too great ; its population 
is too numerous and too thriving; its land tracts are too vast, to 
make recource to British aid in any way valuable to it. That way 
madness lies ! 

What could we do in Earope? Germany seems decidedly 
inclined to “ gang its own gate.” It is also to be counted as one of 
our greatest commercial enemies both in the present and in the 
fature. With France something might be done. The President's 
visit to England has created a wave of feeling throughout France in 
favour of England. England is, however, a better customer to 
France than France to England, though the trades of the two 
nations do not cause their interests to clash very much. The 
difficulty would be that the French fiscal arrangements are of such a 
nature that to disturb them would be almost impossible. French 
taxes must be stable, as the French do not, as a people, admit any 
taxes other than those on imports. And the possibility of pre- 
ferential tariffs in favour of England has not yet been faced by that 
country. 

As to the dangers, there is little fear of our having to face a 
European coalition. England is the only open market in the world, 
and has for a long time been one of the very best. Europe could 
not exclude England from its commercial arrangements, and it is 
very questionable whether European countries could ever be brought- 
to agree between themselves on any kind of move whatever. 

Now, is this question to be examined? One would think that 
some kind of scandal were about to be brought to light by the curious. 
manner in which inquiry has been opposed. Lord Rosebery, while 
deploring an inquiry which might raise false hopes and so demoralise- 
the country, has seen that we must go through with this discussion. 
He has therefore issued a kind of challenge: the “ burden of proof 
lies with Mr. Chamberlain ! ” 

Imperial Federation is the dream of Mr, Chamberlain’s life, 
whence tke sneer of Sir William Harcourt that ‘this is a one-man 
idea.” But if Mr. Chamberlain has conceived a plan, prudence has 
stayed the hand of his ambition, for he does nothing but clear the 
way and prepare the country for the idea. 

What are principles which govern the imposition of taxes on 
merchandise? Evidently duty taxes are of three kinds: (1) pro- 
tective taxes intended to develop the home trades at the expense of 
importers; (2) retaliative taxes intended to force the importers to 
concede an advantage in some other direction ; (3) taxes intended 
to till the budget. British taxes are all of the latter kind. We 
neither protect home trades (because we wish to buy in the cheapest 
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market), nor retaliate (because we do not wish to engage in a tariff 
war), but we must have money for national purposes, and we tax 
merchandise to this end. 

But a free-trading nation would be one which did not tax com- 
modities at all, either for protection, retaliation, or for revenue. It 
would be well for so-called free-traders to reflect that they are not 
free-traders at all so long as they advocate duties for revenue pur- 
poses. If Messieurs Rosebery, Harcourt, and Company would call 
themselves anti-protectionists instead of free-traders they would 
have learned an important lesson in logic. It is also very strange to 
see them clamouring against taxes on food, and forgetting that the 
taxes on tea, sugar, and wheat have been raised recently. If 
necessity must needs make concessions to principle, it would be well 
to say so, and then ask how far we may go in this direction. Be it 
remembered, however, that the perfect free-trader is he who would 
raise taxes by other means than by dutying imports. 

Protective taxes, such as make the purchaser pay for a thing three 
times as much as it is worth, are an abomination. It is quite 
natural for the consumer to say to the home manufacturer under 
such circumstances: “ Patriotism is all right, but I don’t see why I 
should buy your goods unless they are good and as cheap as those 
of foreign makers. If you cannot compete in a natural way, you 
had better leave the market to better-equipped men.” 

The moral of this would seem to be that consumers may only be 
asked to favour their own countrymen when these latter produce as 
well and as cheaply as anybody else. We may add, and as plenti- 
fully, for when a market is not plentifully supplied, prices are liable 
to go up. And further, the home manufacturer should keep pace 
with foreign competition so as always to offer the same advantages to 
the consumer. Under these circumstances foreign goods could be 
taxed without hurting the consumer's pocket or his sense of justice. 
A tax would also save him the trouble of having to distinguish 
between home and foreign articles, and would prevent his patriotism 
from getting sluggish or degenerating into a mere theory ! 

But a new consideration steps in. Home trade flourishes and the 
consumer is not hurt. But the foreigner <s hurt, and he seeks his 
revenge. His fair revenge would be ‘‘ to go and do likewise,” but 
he would be likelier to put taxes on his enemies’ goods without 
reference to his ability to supply as well and as cheaply as they. 
And there’s the rub. This appears to be the basis of all the unsound 
protection inthe world. The French, for instance, sell French sugar 
in France at six times its real market value. They do it by ill- 
considered protection. 

Now apply this to the British Empire. If the Empire were to 
ascertain what products it could supply itself with at as low prices as 
its foreign competitors, and were to put prohibitive taxes on against 
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foreign countries for these products, foreign countries would reply 
without rhyme or reason, though, from their point of view, not 
without cause. Thus the Empire's export trade would suffer. 

This would be retaliation or coercion. It may be called “ fair 
trade,” but I can see nothing “fair” about it. It is strange that 
home trades should be unnaturally developed all the world over save 
by England, and that foreign trade should be unfairly hurt by every 
country in the world save by our own. But we have reason to be 
proud of the fact. If we are to stick to our principles, we must 
show that we can fight the world by taxes which will not make the 
consumer lose, but which will be formidable enough to bring our 
antagonists to reason. 

There appears to be plenty of scope in the British Empire for 
such an enterprise, I suppose there ought to be some sort of ratic- 
between the imports and exports of a nation or empire. Now, in 
1899, the imports of the whole British Empire amounted to- 
£99,358,000 more than the exports. So that the Empire buys 
ninety-nine millions odd more than it sells in one year. Assuming 
the Empire to be able to supply itself with these ninety-nine million 
pounds worth of goods, it would be possible to increase the inter- 
imperial trade by ninety-nine millions of pounds yearly, and for the 
Empire to remain as good a customer to the world as the world is to 
it. And if the principles of taxation I have laid down were to be 
followed, we should be a much honester customer to the world than. 
the world is to us. And the world would, nevertheless, be extremely 
dissatisfied ! 

When Lord Rosebery speaks of “ the burden of proof,” I suppose- 
he means he won't budge an inch in the matter until Mr. 
Chamberlain has laid all his arguments before the country. But it 
would be difficult to do more than outline the general principles on- 
which one can proceed. We have not here a question relating to- 
the increase of trade between Great Britain and some particular part 
or parts of the Empire, nor to the development of any particular 
home trade at the expense of some particular foreign trade, but a 
question treating rather of the relations of every part of the Empire 
with every other part, of the inter-imperial development of every 
trade within the Empire, and of our consequently changed relations 
with foreign countries in every part of the world. 

Leaving on one side the question of retaliatory tariffs on the part 
of foreign nations, let us recapitulate what has already been said on 
the principles of protective taxation. 

We have seen that a patriotic people cannot object to a protective 
or even to a prohibitive tax on any product which home manu- 
facturers can offer as cheaply, as plentifully, and in as good qualities 
as foreign manufacturers. We object to protective taxes which raise 
prices, and this is our right. But where Protection offers the same 
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advantages as Free Trade, the objections to it fall through of their 
own accord. 

Let us, therefore, discuss this question & priori in order to direct 
our inquiry aright afterwards. We may say theoretically that for 
all those preducts which can be produced within and supplied to 
the Empire on the conditions named, Free Trade could be established 
throughout the Empire. To protect this Free Trade arrangement, 
heavy taxes would have to be imposed against foreign merchandise. 

At present the Empire supplies itself completely with nothing at 
all. But its home supplies and its foreign exports may possibly 
equal its total consumption in many products. These would con- 
stitute our basis. Those who export to foreign markets could also 
send to Imperial markets when same have been pointed out to 
them. 

Following the same ideal line of inquiry—and leaving practical 
considerations for subsequent examioation—-we may say that we 
should logically have to admit not only total Free Trade where the 
supply is complete, but partial Free Trade where the supply is 
partial. By total Free Trade I mean an abolition of taxes, and by 
partial Free Trade I mean a reduction of taxes. When the Empire 
supplies itself with 50 per cent. of its requirements, reduce taxes 
by 50 per cent., when the supply is 90 per cant of its needs, reduce 
taxes by 90 per cent, and when the supply is 100 per cent. abolish 
taxes. 

Now for the practical difficulties: England is almost a free- 
trading community, end our colonies are high Protectionists. With 
such an unequal start, even percentages would give unequal totals. 
We must aim at equal totals as the basis of a given percentage. 
The greater the quantity imported by any part of the Empire from 
all the other parts, of any given commodity, the greater should the 
percentage of reduction be. But this percentage should be modi- 
fied according as the present duty be high or low in each case. 
This does not imply any favouritism, but simply an adjustment of 
principles to facts. I presume that the great inquiry which is to 
be instituted, and which teases everybody so much, will enable us to 
easily establish a series of proposals on these lines. At present 
there does not seem to be a Blue Book enabling the statistician to 
present a scheme completely worked ont. 

So far as Great Britain is concerned, we shall have to consider 
not only the quantities of goods now imported from the Colonies, 
and the lowness of our present duties on euch taxes, but we shall 
also have to take into account the question of Imperial defence. 
Our markets are already so open that we bave not far to go to 
meet our colonies. After deciding the percentage of decrease 
according to the volume of trade, and after having modified same 
according to the lowness of our present duties, we should ask the 
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Colonies to allow us to make such further modifications as would 
thus throw on their shoulders a portion of the burden of Imperial 
defence. This would somewhat equalise the position of the non- 
Protectionist Mother Country and her Protectionst Colonies, When 
considered the move does not appear to be very terrible. 

We have now the question of the hole in the budget to consider. 
As the proposed taxes on foreign goods would decrease their sale 
considerably, the said taxes, though high, would bring in bat little. 
The taxes which best swell a revenue are those which make the 
consumer pay a high price for the things he buys, but I have 
advocated the abolition of these from the policy I have sketched-out. 

It would be useless to propose an increase in the income tax. But 
I am personally firmly convinced that the natural source of revenue 
for any State lies in the taxation of ground values. I, therefore, 
advocate an imposition of taxes on ground rents to make up what- 
ever balance may be necessary. 

Here are my arguments in brief in favour of this form of taxa- 
tion: we are free-traders; the free-trader would have no taxes on 
commodities or commerce. An income tax is the only possible 
alternative open to us; to tax incomes earned by work or in trade 
is to discourage industry and enterprise ; it is also to tax indirectly 
commodities and trade. No alternative therefore remains but to 
tax incomes not earned by the man they come to. That is, we must 
tax “unearned increment ” if we are to call ourselves free-traders. 

Every one knows that land in towns acquires a value of millions 
of pounds simply because of the presence of the population, This 
value is quite apart from and independent of any kind of value in 
improvements in or on the land. It fluctuates with the population 
and disappears when they disappear. Being brought into existence 
by the people, changing as they change, and going out of existence 
as they disperse, it would seem to be the natural fund of taxation 
for all civilised (fixed) populations. 

After the revenue question comes the foreign retaliation question. 
It may be noted that foreign countries would try to fight against 
the new conditions before deciding to retaliate seriously. Their 
modes of production would be improved, their railway and freight 
rates would be reduced, their profits would be smaller, and they 
would in short do everything in their power to keep a good posi- 
tion in our markets. The result of this would be that they would 
in spite of everything retain a portion of their trade with the British 
Empire in those commodities for which the Imperial manufacturers 
or suppliers are best able to compete. This forced competition 
would help to keep the Imperial suppliers alive to the necessity 
of constant striving, and would help to swell the revenue which 
would thus fall partly on foreigners instead of entirely on the poor 
landlord (of ground-rents) ! 
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In pursuance of the principles I have laid down, it would be 
logical to offer to foreign countries a free market throughout the 
Empire for all those products which the Empire cannot produce at 
all, if there be any. In the same way we could offer them low 
tariffs on goods of which the Empire produces but little. In return 
for this, we should ask them for special favours for those products 
which we produce exclusively or in a fashion defying all competition.. 
This may seem subversive of present foreign ideas, but it is rigor- 
ously in accordance with our old-established ideas on the subject, 
which are to buy in any market cheaper than our own, and to sell in 
any market dearer than our own. 

Now, in what way should the investigation be made, which is to 
give us our necessary data? Since our object is to increase trade 
between the different parts of the Empire whenever this can be done 
without increasing the natural price of things, we must proceed to 
an analysis of our imports and exports. We should have to take 
each product separately and ask the following questions about it: 
(1) How much does each part of the Empire produce of it? 
(2) How much does each part of the Empire cousume of it? (3) How 
much does each part of the Empire buy of it, at what prices, under 
what tariffs, and from whom? (4) How much does each part of the 
Empire sell of it, at what prices, under what tariffs, and to whom ? 

This examination would give us in each case (1) a list of those: 
parts of the Empire buying from foreign countries; (2) a list of 
those parts of the Empire selling to foreign countries. And a further 
inquiry would give us (1) a list of the towns and firms selling to. 
foreign countries; (2) a list of the towns and firms buying from 
foreign countries. 

We may say, « priori, that those parts of the Empire buying from 
foreign countries form a prospective market for those other parts 
selling to foreign countries. In practical investigation (impossible 
for a single person) it could be definitely ascertained whether these. 
different countries, towns, and firms cannot be brought together to do 
a trade with each other. 

Questions of price and quantity must be submitted to the 
Chambers of Commerce. The question of carriage can be submitted 
to the railway and shipping companies. An estimate of new quanti- 
ties to be carried from point to point would determine railway and. 
shipping agencies to make new rates, and might even bring new 
shipping and railway lines into existence. 

To whom should this investigation be confided? One would 
certainly think that the different Chambers of Commerce would be 
able to furnish specialists and statisticians with the necessary data, 
and to have Commissions appointed in every part of the Empire by 
Act of Parliament. 

The results of their investigations could be resolved into the form. 
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of propositions relating to certain kinds of merchandise, which 
propositions would show how trade can be increased between one 
point and another within the Empire, given certain changes in our 
tariff arrangements. 

These propositions could be taken up in the different Parliaments 
and would become the subject of legislative discussion, It might 
eventually be found possible to create a kind of Imperial Parliament. 
This would draw all its ideas from the Parliaments represented. It 
would have to be representative of all changes of party or opinion 
throughout the Empire. It would have to constantly revise its 
measures, and would base its legislation solely on propositions drawn 
from the Parliaments represented in it. Such representation would 
have to be equal for every federal State. 

If it be correct that the British Empire is capable of supplying 
all its wants, now is the time to prove this. If it be true that the 
fature supply will even outrun the future demand of the Empire 
let this be demonstrated, and we may say to the producer: Here is 
our present basis of modified taxation ; we will reduce our taxes on 
Imperial goods as you increase your productive power, and will 
guarantee to protect your goods aslong as you keep pace with every 
stride of your foreign competitors, In this way we should be able 
to gradually establish Free Trade within the Empire for everything, 
and could coerce the world in a perfectly just and fair manner to 
adopt the principle of Free Trade, the only right one. 

If it be said that this essay is purely theoretical, I may at once 
say that it is impossible to deal adequstely with the figures, even 
assuming that they exist in a handy form, which I very much doubt. 
The working out of the idea would require years of work. But an 
inquiry can be conducted by the authorities, within whose province 
the question lies. There has been a great deal of outcry for a plan, 
and I offer mine in default of a better. I have tried to show that the 
two alternatives generally spoken of, 7.c., the taxation of food, or the 
taxation of raw material, may be supplemented by an idea which does 
not touch in any way our Free Trade principles. I am convinced 
that the country will reject all ideas based on Protection calculated 
to raise prices, and feel sure they will do rightly in this. If my 
article helps in any way to focus the discussion, and contributes in 
any way to directing the inquiry which the nation has or will shortly 
have in hand, I shall hold therein a pardon for the audacity of the 
ideas I have expressed. 

LEonaRD M. BURRELL. 





ECCLESIASTICISM AND IMPERIALISM. 


iL 


Tue CacurcnH MILITANT. 


Amoncst the forces which make for Empire, the influence of the 
Charch is so potent and so unique in character as to render it 
peculiarly conspicuous and to suggest special comment. Great 
Britain is a professedly Christian country ; her religion is ‘‘ by law 
established”; upon her national deliberations ‘the blessing of 
Almighty God” is periodically invoked. She maintains a huge 
hierarchy with the avowed object of proclaiming the teachings of 
Jesus of Nazareth ; in every village and in every corner of every 
town her sacerdotal servants are to be seen. Outside this State- 
appointed and State-controlled ecclesiastic body, but of not less 
national significance, are various other religious organisations, which 
equally exist for the presumed purpose of upholding the Christian 
faith and for promoting Christian life within the community; and 
here again, in every village and every corner of every town, the 
accredited ministers of such organisations are found. No doubt, 
neither church nor chapel command the adherence of vast numbers 
of the population, probably not of a majority; and pathetic inquiries 
are frequently made as to why the masses exhibit absolute indif- 
ference to the rites of religion, But, whilst it does not come 
within the scope of this article to attempt to answer such inquiries 
(although incidentally some light may be thrown upon the subject) 
the substantial fact remains that we boast of being a Christian 
nation, and that the Church—using the term in its widest sense— 
wields a powerful sceptre and exercises an enormous influence. 
And the preponderance of that influence is exerted in the cause of 
Imperialism. 

Now, to those who stand outside the Church, and yet have some 
conception of the teachings of Christ—possibly a conception which 
is clearer for the precise reason that they are outside the Church, and 
are not, therefore, bound by official interpretation or priestly dogma 
—and who at the same time have some conception of the nature of 
Imperialism, with its claim to supremacy, its spirit of aggression, its 
stifling of independence, and its promotion of alien rule; the fact 
that war and empire command the countenance, and even the 
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blessing, of the Church, is one of the most melancholy, and, on the 
surface, most inexplicable of phenomena. The burden of the 
teaching of Christ was the brotherhood of man, irrespective of race ; 
Imperialism is the subjection of man, based on the distinction of 
race. The office of religion is to ennoble life; war is the wanton 
destruction of life. The mission of the Church is to subdue men’s 
passions, to promote amity, to preach peace; the lust of power 
means the unbridling of passion, the fostering of hatred, and the 
worship of brute force. When, therefore, we witness professing 
Christians proclaiming the doctrine of national supremacy, religion 
identifying itself with a crusade of slaughter, and the Church 
enthusiastically encouraging the vices of patriotism, we are face to 
face with what is apparently so gruesome an anomaly that it may 
well give us pause, 

Obviously a Church which not only fails in its mission, but runs 
counter to it, instead of being an instrument for good is an 
instrument for evil—the community would be better without it. If 
it not only fails to ennoble and purify, but actually debases and 
makes gross, blank Agnosticism is infinitely preferable. For 
morality still remains; and though this should not exercise its 
legitimate influence, men are at any rate in less danger of regarding 
immoral conduct as moral. But to an individual of religious con- 
victions, such convictions are paramount to morality, that is to say, 
if there is a conflict between religion and morality, religion carries 
the day; he does not even realise that there is a conflict, for the 
reason that to him religion embodies the bighest conceptions of 
morality. Thus, when the Church tells its faithful adherents that 
their country is engaged in a holy war—there is great virtue in 
the word “holy ”—he feels perfectly satisfied. The patriotic bias 
generally induces men to regard as righteous any imperial enterprise 
in which their Goverament embarks; but if they are left to the 
domain of pure ethics, they may be able to subdue this bias, and 
endeavour to look at the matter impartially and dispassionately. 
When, however, their religion is enlisted in the cause of aggression, 
and they are told by their accredited pastors that the Deity is on 
their side, and that they have been chosen to falfil his beneficent 
behests, they are only too happy to find their own predilections so 
comfortably confirmed. “Spiritual guides,” therefore, when they 
are blind, inevitably lead their flocks into the mire; they are not 
simply useless but are pernicious. 

Now the Church, whether or not it justifies in a spiritual sense its 
not uncommon designation of “ militant,” undoubtedly justifies it in 
& material sense. It has almost invariably defended the harsh and 
illogical arbitrament of the sword, and it has substantially con- 
tributed to the growth of the modern imperialist spirit. If we look 
to its past history, we everywhere see that it has allied itself with 
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physical force. It has approved of war, it has incited to war, it has 
waged war; and recent revelations show that its character is by no 
means changed. By so-called civilised nations, probably, more 
human lives have been sacrificed, and more cruelty has been 
practised, either in the name or with the sanction of religion, or 
through the direct or indirect influence of sacerdotalism, than from 
any other cause; and the bayonet has always commanded the 
blessing of the pulpit. With regard to our latest gigantic imperial 
enterprise, Mr. Chamberlain has told us with satisfaction that the 
ministers of religion, those “gentlemen whose profession inclined 
them to peace, to whatever denomination they belonged,” were 
heartily on the side of the Government; and although he alluded 
only to the clerics of South Africa, this was possibly because he 
thought it superfluous to remind his hearers of the attitude of the 
clerics of England. In fact it seems that, so far from those who 
pose as the followers of the Prince of Peace being ardent opponents: 
of war, they are actually more militant than the men who make no 
such profession ; and that, whilst happily some exceptions may be: 
found, it is not to the Church but to those outside its pale that we 
must look for ethical guidance in times of national passion, and in 
whom we have the strongest advocates for a pacific policy. Says 
Tolstoy, “‘ War will exist so long as we not only profess but tolerate, 
without anger and indignation, that distortion of Christianity which 
is called the Christian Church, and according to which such things. 
are permissible as a Christ-loving army, the consecration of guns 
and the recognition of a Christian and righteous war.” The dictum 
of an extremist, it will be said ; the view of one who preaches the 
doctrine of non-resistance, who interprets literally the injunction to 
turn the other cheek when smitten on the one. Well, it is just 
possible the extremist is right, that the doctrine of non-resistance is. 
taught in the Gospels, and that the injunctions were intended to 
mean what they apparently mean; but, however this may be, the 
dictum itself is certainly not far from the truth, for this much is 
clear that, taking a broad and comprehensive view of the teaching 
and life of Christ, both precept and example are utterly condemna- 
tory of vice, whilst war is the practical embodiment of nearly all the 
vices. That a moral justification for war may sometimes (though not 
often) be established, at any rate so far as one of the belligerent. 
parties is concerned, it is not necessary to dispute; but for the vast. 
majority of wars—and this is the verdict of history—no such 
justification can possibly be found. Yet the Church has supported 
such wars; it is not that she has occasionally defended some par- 
ticular war, not that she has acted in accordance with pure ethics, 
and merely ignored the letter of the possibly stricter mandates of 
Christianity ; it is that she has almost always ranged herself on the 
popular side, that she has invariably been the advocate for reliance 
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upon physical force, and that where, quite apart from any question 
of religious duty, ethics has pronounced condemnation, and history 
has confirmed it, she has, nevertheless, given her approval and her 
benediction. In a word she has ever been a Church militant in the 
literal interpretation of the term, and whilst her Master proclaimed 
that his kingdom was not of this world, else would his servants fight, 
she has ever been ready to fight, or to exhort others to fight, for 
kingdom in this world. 

Reflections such as these are not so likely to be aroused in times 
of peace, but they have been irresistibly provoked in the minds of 
many by the attitude of the Church towards Great Britain’s recent 
imperialistic campaign in South Africa, In the subjugation of the 
Boers, the destruction of their independence, the annexation of their 
territory, and the forcible expansion of Empire, and in the “‘ methods 
of barbarism ” by which these results have been achieved, Ecclesiasti- 
cism has materially ‘‘ aided and abetted”; and once more we have 
had promulgated the doctrine, vow populi vow Dei. Patriotism has 
been preached as the “duty of the hour,” as though (assuming it to 
be a duty) that duty was not sufficiently congenial to prevent any 
risk of its being neglected. In the English nation it has been 
discovered that there exists the modern Israel called of God—that 
is to say, the Church’s tribal Deity—for a special purpose. We 
were justified, said one priestly oracle, ‘‘in invoking the blessing of 
the Most High on the English arms, and, to use the magnificent 
imagery of the Hebrew prophet, in speaking of the sword of England 
as ‘ bathed in heaven,’ to carry out the work entrusted to the Anglo- 
Saxon race.” <A worthy Canon, to whom the Deity had apparently 
made a special revelation, informed us that “a war which prevented 
this country being broken to pieces, and made it a great nation, was 
God’s scourge.” A still higher dignitary expressed the pious belief 
that by our praying and fighting we were spreading his precious 
gift of good government throughout the world. The war, we were 
informed by another confident prelate, was waged in the eternal 
interests of justice and truth, and was a blow at the tyrant, the 
oppressor, and the murderer. In picturesque language we were 
told by yet another reverend gentleman that we must strike for life 
and honour such a blow as should make all Boerdom reel, and that 
Oom Paul would “swim through seas of blood upon his belly, psalm 
singing with every stomach-stroke, and not the least bit off colour 
all the while.” Then the Nonconformist pulpit chimed in, amidst 
the loud applause of a saintly congregation, with the intimation that 
those who wished to stop the war were either imbeciles or traitors, 
imbeciles if they thought it could be stopped, traitors if they thought 
it ought to be stopped. Were attempts made to bring these bellicose 
clerics back to the teachings of Christ by sending them peace litera- 
ture, the response was, for example, “I regard you as one of the 
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greatest enemies of your country, and I shall ever pray that Almighty 
God will punish you both here and hereafter”; or, “ Your 
effusions brand you as a traitor to your country, and while they 
ought to be barned, you ought to be shot or imprisoned for Hfe.” 
And finally—no not finally, for the sorry utterance was made at a 
comparatively early stage of the war, when we fatuously thought we 
had conquered— it was confidently proclaimed that all was for the 
best in the best of all possible worlds, and that Jehovah had 
triumphed, his people were free. 

Quotations might be multiplied ad nauseam, but these sufficiently 
indicate the attitude and spirit of the “‘ ambassadors of Christ” at a 
period when the nation was demoniacally possessed, and when all the 
forces of evil were in the ascendancy. There were honourable and 
noteworthy exceptions; there were not wanting men who resisted 
the popular passion, who fought against it—in some cases amidst 
contumely and scorn and at great personal sacrifice—and who even, 
with diminishing following or compulsory resignation of their pulpit, 
effected sufficient good to demonstrate what a potent instrument for 
righteousness the Church might have been if it had only been true 
to its profession. But the vast mejority of those whose sacred duty 
it is to preach peace on earth and good-will to man, were either 
openly and enthusiastically ranging themselves on the side of war on 
earth and ill-will to man, or else preserving that ignominious silence 
which gave consent. 

The phenomenon might have been less striking, though sufficiently 
painful, if it had been confined to the clergy of the Established 
Church. For it is one of the incongruities of such an organisation 
that its officials owe a divided allegiance. A monopolist Church, a 
Church buttressed by the State, possessing special privileges and 
supported by State revenues, is impelled to support a State war and 
to countenance State interposition in the interests of monopoly and 
privilege ; and if the State embarks in war—well, it is the business 
of such a Church to demonstrate that the war is holy. At any rate, 
judging from its past history, it is vain to look to the Establishment 
to stem the tide of popular passion, or to range itself on the side 
of the poor and the oppressed. Through all the long centuries, as 
Mr. Morley has told us, it has been a persecuting body, guilty of the 
most flagrant cruelty when it had the power, and everusing its influence 
in the cause of despotism ; in every crisis in the growth of English 
liberties (and it might be added in the foreign struggle for liberty 
against English despotism), the one when its own purse and privilege 
were threatened alone excepted, it has been the ally of tyranny, the 
organ of social oppression, and the champion of intelligent bondage. 
These facts alone pronounce the most scathing condemnation, from 
the religious point of view, of the unnatural union between Church 
and State; and had the clerical stimulus to aggressive Imperialism 
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been confined to the episcopal pulpits, it would have been a striking 
object lesson which might have considerably accelerated the advent 
of disestablishment. But the opportunity was lost ; the Noncon- 
formist pulpits were scarcely less belligerent, the doctrine of racial 
supremacy was not less confidently proclaimed, and the very men 
who had identified themselves with the cause of domestic liberty 
became supporters of the cause of alien coercion ; the very men who 
boasted of their own independence, and of their country’s indepen- 
dence, joined in depriving other men and another country of an 
independence not less highly prized. A furious wave of patriotism 
burst over the land—as it always does in time of war—and sub- 
merged the Charch and conventicle alike. 
But it may be urged— it has been urged—that the clergy are as 
much entitled to their opinions as the laity; that they merely 
shared the common belief that the war was a righteous one ; that 
they conscientiously held that belief; and that they cannot, there- 
fore, be censured even if the belief were erroneous. Such a contention, 
however, not only fails to recognise that the moral justification for 
an opinion depends upon how it is arrived at, but ignores the 
peculiar responsibility attaching to the clergy. The tendency for 
most men is to jump to contlusions, especially if they are conclu- 
sions which are palatable; it avails them little to say that they are 
conscientious if they have shirked the labour of investigation, or 
have allowed themselves to be swayed by prejudice. And whilst 
we may properly condemn the man in the street for the looseness 
and freedom with which he forms his opinions, the condemnation 
must fall far more heavily upon public teachers who exhibit similar 
characteristics, more especially when they claim to be ethical 
teachers and the opinions in question relate to questions of conduct. 
Ministers of the Gospel have a special obligation imposed upon them. 
They have chosen of their own free will to become the exponents of 
the Christian religion, to make it their endeavour to follow the 
teachings of Christ, to labour to indace other men to obey the 
injunctions of Christ. They have taken upon themselves the 
onerous duty of seeking to lead their fellows into higher channels ; 
they claim to be ethical specialists who devote themselves to the 
study of conduct. If, therefore, they are simply to be judged by 
the same standard as the average man, who does not profess to be 
“ converted,” still less to aim at converting others, and who may even 
repudiate Christianity altogether, their raison d’étre disappears. 
We do not exonerate a doctor for unskilful treatment because the 
patient could not have done better himself; we do not acquit a 
lawyer of negligence because his client isa fool. And if the clergy, 
notwithstanding their “ saintly office”—-and none appear to attach 
more importance to it than they themselves do—are t> appeal 
merely to the criterion which the “ unregenerate”” man recognises, 
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then we may well ask for what object the pulpit exists. It is per- 
fectly true that in matters of conduct every one ought to be a law 
unto himself, that the responsibility is imposed upon all of honestly 
and carefully arriving at convictions and of acting in accordance 
with them. As a matter of fact, however, very few make that 
scrupulous analysis of belief and conduct which they should make ; 
impulse and inclination lead men astray; but it is precisely at a 
time when a whole nation is acting on impulse and in accordance 
with inclination that its public teachers should step in to admonish 
and rebuke. No doubt the vast majority of those who supported 
the South African War, and of those who are imbued with the 
spirit of Imperialism, thought the war was righteous and believe 
that it is a grand thing to extend British supremacy; and the 
gravamen of the charge against the clergy is, not that they hypo- 
critically profess the popular belief, but that they, in fact, share 
such belief; that whenever the nation embarks on an immoral or 
disastrous enterprise—and nothing can be more immoral or disas- 
trous than war—they are always able to discover a justification for 
such enterprise because it is national. War as a rule stands con- 
‘demned by ethics, and @ fortiori by Christianity; but whilst that 
condemnation finds pronouncement in the pulpit as an abstract 
proposition in times of peace, let a responsible Government but 
once threaten or engage in hostilities, and it will be supported by 
the Church. The general populace is easily persuaded that when 
‘their country quarrels with another, their country is right ; there is 
a natural bias in that direction, and this bias is invariably stimu- 
lated by falsehood and distortion of facts, by unwarranted deductions 
from premisses whether true or false, by blinding the eyes to the 
drastic nature of a remedy which is generally worse than the disease 
(where the latter exists), by appeals to passion and prejudice, and 
by the fostering of the spirit of hatred and uncharitableness. And 
no more formidable indictment can be brought against the clergy 
than to say that they, too, exhibit these common vices, frequently 
in an intensified form ; and, above all, that they publicly encourage 
them and give to them the sanction of religion and the impress of 
divine authority. They of all men ought to make it their one 
strenuous effort to free themselves from bias, to examine into facts 
and give credence to nothing calculated to provoke war which is 
not irrefutably established, to make their deductions rationally and 
dispassionately, to exhibit a due sense of proportion, to realise that 
a drastic remedy can never be justified save for the most desperate 
disease, to discountenance appeals to passion and prejudice, and to 
sternly rebuke the spirit of hatred and uncharitableness. And it 
is because the bulk of them have once again failed in this obvious 
duty, and sunk to the level of the impetuous and unreflecting popu- 
lace whom their special mission is to aim at uplifting, that they 
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have demonstrated anew what a miserable failure is the so-called 
Christian Church, or rather what a sinister success it achieves in 
the promotion of anti-Christian sentiments. Insincere or hypo- 
critical they were not; would that it were left to insincerity and 
hypocrisy to foster and support an aggressive war, for mankind is 
fortunately not so largely permeated with these vices that they can 
be considered dominant characteristics. The priests of the Inquisi- 
tion, for aught we know, were honest in their profession that bodily 
torture was instrumental in saving souls, and more cruelty has been 
perpetrated by fanaticism than by deliberate malice. Indeed, the 
recognition of a debased standard of morality is calculated to 
result in far greater evil than the failure to adhere to an exalted 
standard. 


“His honour rooted in dishonour stood, 
And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true.” 


To be falsely trae—to what demoralisation does it not lead! To 
be falsely true to the belief that the universal Father has appointed 
some of his children to shoot down others of his children, and 
authorises one imperfect fallible human being to act as an avenging 
scourge towards another imperfect fallible human being ; to be falsely 
true to the belief that racial supremacy and despotic rule are noble 
things to strive for, and that peace, prosperity, and happiness are 
promoted by war, devastation, and anguish ; to be falsely true to 
the belief that our little systems are so vastly superior to other little 
systems as to make it righteous and Christian to extend ours by 
destroying those ; to be falsely true to the belief that the liberty, 
independence, and autonomy, which we so highly prize, and an 
attack upon which we should resent to the death, can be legitimately 
stamped out when attaching to another race, whose men, women 
and children will die ere they submit; to be falsely true to the 
belief that it is wrong for a foreigner to do what it is right for an 
Englishman to do, and that vice is condoned if it is thought that 
virtue will result; to be falsely true to the belief that the religion 
of love and the gospel of brotherhood stamps with its approval the 
fulminations of hatred and a fratricidal crusade, and that the life 
and death of the “ meek and lowly one,” who suffered martyrdom 
for humanity, can be invoked in defence of a spirit of arrogance 
and vainglory, and the martyrdom of others; to be falsely true to- 
the belief that ethics approves of immorality doing its worst in the 
name of morality, and that Christianity countenances everything 
that is un-Christlike—this it is which drags us down to the lowest 
depths of ignominy, and almost suggests whether it were not better- 
that we had no moral faculty whatsoever. To man is given the. 
power to distinguish between right and wrong; at his best he 
struggles nobly, if intermittently and painfully, to attain to high 
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ideals; at his worst he forsakes all ideals and does what he knows 
to be wrong; but he never presents a more sorry spectacle than 
when, through the eclipse of reason by passion or through the per- 
version of judgment, he fails to distinguish between right and 
wrong, and by the creation of a false ideal actually deludes himself 
into the belief that wrong is right. 


Tue CHurcH’s APOLOGIA 


Of course, however, the clergy would vehemently, and probably 
indignantly, repudiate any suggestion of apostacy. They would 
scout the idea that they had acted inconsistently with their religious 
profession, or had mistaken wrong for right ; they would deny that 
their opinions had been hastily formed without impartial investiga- 
tion, or that their judgment had been perverted by prejudice or 
passion, and they would claim that they had been guided alike by 
reason, religion, and morals. And in justification of this they would 
-assert, not merely that they believe Imperialism makes for the 
welfare of humanity, but that they have solid grounds for their con- 
viction; not merely that they believe a particular war to be 
righteous, but that it can be demonstrated to be righteous. 

We must, therefore, bring this matter to the test of actual facts 
and of dry logic. Let it be investigated in the light of recent events 
and of the modern imperialistic spirit ; forjit is such events, and 
the evidence they afford of the growth of such spirit, which has 
prompted to this examination ; and although the attitude of Hcclesi- 
asticism in the past has been the same as to-day, the investigation 
can reasonably be limited—and even then it is tolerably wide—to 
the justification it is sought to establish for the support given to 
the South African imperial diplomacy and the South African im- 
perial war. 

The Christian Church has once again been on its trial; it has 
joined in painting the map red; it has given its countenance to the 
expansion of Empire by means of the destruction of two free Re- 
publics ; and it is entitled to be heard in its own defence. And it 
can fairly demand that it shall be heard at its best; that it shall 
mot be judged merely by casual utterances or rhetorical flourishes, 
such as have already been quoted; but that the most sober, dis- 
passionate and exegetical apologia that can be found should be 
chosen for examination, and that the scrutiny of this apologia should 
present like characteristics. 

These various requirements seem to be most nearly met if the 
published volume of sermons by the Rev. Bernard Snell, M.A., B.Sc.! 
be taken as embodying the case for the War and for Imperialism 


1 Sermons on the Boer War. By the Rev. Bernard Srel!. London : James Clarke 
and Co. 
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from the point of view of the Christian Church. Of course it may 
be argued that each pulpit speaks only for itself, and that it is open 
to others to disown the utterances or to regard them as inadequate. 
The contention, however, is, at any rate broadly speaking, not ad- 
missible ; for when a man of position speaks from a common plat- 
form and in the exposition of a common cause, others who occupy 
the same platform and advocate the same cause are more or less 
involved; and whilst mere community of interest and purpose 
does not bind all to every argument or opinion formulated by each, 
it can at least be assumed that accord exists as to leading prin- 
ciples laid down. In any case, all that the critic can do, beyond 
referring to the prevailing general sentiment and tone, is to select 
for investigation the best detailed exposition he can find; and 
this particular one commends itself for a variety of reasons. In 
the first place, the volume consists of not less than five sermons, 
preached at intervals before and during the war, all specially de- 
voted to the particular subject; and it is in this respect probably 
unique. In the second place, the fact that the sermons were col- 
lected and published indicates that they represent mature convictions 
and are intended to appeal, not merely to a particular congregation, 
but to the public at large. In the third place, they emanated from 
a Nonconformist pulpit, and are therefore the utterances, not of a 
State but of a free cleric; an examination of the facts in the light 
of Christianity not as “ by law established ” or as presented by Con- 
vocation, but as subject to no such restraint, and as interpreted by 
the individual conscience. In the fourth place, their author is a 
politician of advanced views who has laboured strenuously in the 
cause of progress, and cannot therefore be said to have any tradi- 
tional sympathy with or predilection for a Conservative government. 
In the fifth place he is a man of scholarly attainments, of high 
reputation, and of wide-spreadinfluence. And lastly he speaks with 
obvious sincerity, earnestness, and with certainly a minimum of that 
inflammatory rhetoric which has characterised some pulpit utter- 
ances and gained for them the applause of the congregations. It is 
extremely doubtful, therefore, whether any selection could be made 
which would do even approximately the same amount of justice to 
the rationale of the Church’s argument; and it may not unfairly be 
suggested that if this apologia does not disclose an unanswerable 
case for the war from the Christian standpoint, such a case cannot 
be established. 

The volume has a curious little preface, which leads at the outset 
to the suspicion that the author’s customary ratiocinative power will 
not be strongly in evidence. He tells us it has seemed to him 
expedient that those who have lost relatives and friends should have 
the advantage of knowing that their countrymen who occupy pulpits 
are not without a sense of sympathy with them in their loss, and 
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that they have spoken out their minds frankly to their congregations. 
in the assurance that those lives have not been laid down in vain nor 
for an unrighteous cause. There seems a twofold suggestion in this 
statement, namely, that sympathy with the bereaved can be enter- 
tained either only or more fully by those who share the opinions of 
the preacher with regard to the war, and that there is some intimate 
connection between the duty of a soldier and the righteousness of 
the cause for which he is called upon to fight. The author would 
probably not be prepared to commit himself to these propositions in 
express terms, but unless he is his observation is pointless. He knows 
full well that sympathy with the bereaved was common to practically 
all men, and it might not unreasonably have occurred to him that 
that sympathy would be more intense on the part of those who 
regarded the war as unnecessary and unrighteous, and who therefore 
felt that the lives need not have been laid down, than on the part of 
those who felt that the sacrifice was being made for a great end. 
And he also knows full well that the soldier, having once enlisted, 
has no choice but to obey orders, and would not be allowed to judge, 
-even if he had the means of judging, as to the righteousness of the 
cause (whether or not he is justified in thus unconditionally 
surrendering the right of private judgment is, of course, another 
question), and the responsibility for war rests upon those who make 
and support it. One would be sorry to suppose that this Christian 
minister had no, or less, sympathy with the Boer widows and 
orphans, or that because he presumably thought the Boer cause an 
unrighteous one he had nothing but blame for the men who were 
fighting for their independence; and there is no doubt he would 
repudiate this not altogether unnatural inference from his observa- 
tions. The fact is that these very opening remarks indicate bias, 
foster bias, and appeal to bias; and by a suggestio falsi, of which the 
author is apparently quite unconscious, tend to obscure the real issue 
and to prejudge the question to be determined. 

As we proceed with the sermons the bias becomes more manifest, 
and takes the distinct form of racial prejudice and racial pride, 
colouring the entire argument and investing it with a specious 
sophistry. Let a few illustrations be cited : 


“Tam afraid that I have too little sympathy with those anemic people 
whose one political axiom appears to be that whatever is British is wrong, 
to do them justice in characterising their attitude.” 

“Do let us have a little more self-respect and respect for our so dearly 
loved country than to fling around cheap accusations of evil intent. I 
believe in my fellow-countrymen, and am jealous of the good name of my 
people.” 

“T need no convincing that in the maintenance of our Empire are 
involved the interests of peace, justice and humanity to hundreds of 
millions of human beings.” 

“Tt is true that Israel had a mission. So has England a mission.” 
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“ All the vagabonds of the world are against us—all the extremists, 
the absolutists no less than the revolutionaries.” 

“ After all, it matters less to us what the outside world says, seeing that 
our own family is staunch. Our own people understand. By instinct 
they felt that we were right, and they stood beside us in our need.” 


Now what is all this but throwing dust in the eyes of the people ; 
patriotic dust which has got into the preacher's eyes, and with which 
he and his congregation alike no doubt enjoyed being partially 
blinded? It is tolerably safe to say he never met the anewmics to 
whom he refers, and if he did they are certainly entitled to justice 
—especially as to assert that whatever is British is wrong is, whilst 
equally as stupid and arrogant, less mischievous than to assert that 
whatever is British is right. Presumably the individuals he had in 
his mind were not the mythical personages to whom he refers, but the 
men who thought that their country was more or less responsible for 
the war; in which case he would have to include such men as the 
Bishop of Hereford, Dr. Clifford, Mr. Herbert Spencer, and Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, and many other “anamics” of eminence who 
could be named. Respect for one’s country, and jealousy for its 
good name, are no doubt admirable qualities which are shared in 
even by wicked pro-Boers, and which partly impelled them to their 
ineffectual efforts to prevent what they regarded as a national crime ; 
but such qualities are strangely perverted if they induce the belief 
that one’s own nation cannot possibly commit a crime, As to the 
maintenance of Empire in the interests of peace, justice, and 
humanity, this, of course, raises a vast question as to whether alien 
rule is consistent with such interests,’ but the only observation 
which need here be made is that the issue was whether the Empire 
should be forcibly extended, and that by means of a war which 
‘seemed to some to involve injustice and not a little inhumanity. 
The comparison of England to Israel with its ‘‘ mission” was, of 
course, inevitable in any sermon in defence of Imperialism ; and all 
that need be said to those who assert a divine mandate for their 
actions is to challenge them to establish a dictum which strikes at 
the very root of morality by shifting responsibility on to a super- 
mundane Power. ‘To intimate that all the vagabonds of the world 
were against us, including extremists and absolutists, was rather 
unkind to our friend the Sultan of Turkey ; but whilst the observa- 
tion is calculated to foster prejudice, there is a great deal of truth in 
‘it, seeing that nearly the whole civilised world (which unfortunately 
contains some vagabonds) were against us, with the exception of 
‘men of our own race, Opinions may differ as to whether or not this 
matters, but the naive statement that our own people “ by instinct 
felt we were right” introduces a kind of canine standard of 


1 Discussed in articles on “Imperialism” and “Ben2volent Despotism” in the 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW, July 1902 and July 1903. 
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morality which clearly removes the question from the region of 
conventional ethics. 

Of course, this strong patriotic bias which dominates the preacher 
produces its characteristic and natural results when the facts come 
to be dealt with. If we start with a conscious or unconscious desire 
to prove that we are in the right, the inevitable tendency is to be 
blind to what tells against us, and to magnify what tells in our favour. 
Throughout these sermons there is not the slightest attempt to look 
at the matter from the Boer point of view; we get no hint of their 
case, and one might suppose that nothing could be said for them. 
On the other hand, the presentation of the case against them would 
be simply ludicrous were it not that it is not only honestly believed 
in, but is seriously put forward as a justification for all the horrors 
of war to the point of complete subjugation and destruction of inde- 
pendence. The contentions—if the attempt to weed them out and 
summarise them has been successful—resolve themselves into these = 
that England was fighting (1) to relieve her sons from grave 
oppression, (2) in self-defence, and (3) to put down slavery. Of 
course, if these contentions were valid, an unanswerable plea for the 
war, at any rate up to the point of ensuring the desired results, 
would be established; but there is scarcely a vestige of evidence 
called in support of them, and the absence of any reference to the 
rebutting evidence indicates that our author simply shared the 
popular belief, without making any independent examination as to 
whether it was well founded or was not born and fostered of 
ignorance, pride, and passion. 

The examination of the three contentions put forward must be 
deferred until next month, when, in bringing this article to a close, 
the attempt will also be made to trace to its source this strange 
phenomenon of a Christian Church lending its countenance and aid 
to a policy of Imperialism and militarism. 

JNO, GEO. GODARD. 





THE PRESENT RELATIONS OF THE SELF- 
GOVERNING COLONIES TO THE 
EMPIRE. 


Ir appears to me that never siace the quarrel of Great Britain with 
the North American colonies has the position of the British colonies 
been so serious as it is now. Just at the time when Imperialism, so 
long decried by many of our most thoughtful men, achieved its 
greatest triumph, we find the ‘‘rift within the lute,” that has been 
carefully hidden, and never frankly discussed, becoming emphatically 
and somewhat sternly commented on. 

The question that seems likely to break up the Empire is simply 
this: Will the Colonies pay their fair share and proportion of 
defending it? Hitherto they have enjoyed the credit and the pro- 
tection of the Empire, while paying a most insignificant fraction of 
the cost of the navy only, and nothing forthe army. Recent speeches 
in the House of Commons, the whole tenour of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speeches in South Africa, and the comments of our most intelligent 
and influential thinkers, together with the failure of the Australasian 
colonies to place their loans in London, all point to a strong and 
rapidly formed conviction that it is impossible for Great Britain to 
undertake the defence of the vast frontier of the Empire unless the 
colonies will contribute their fair share of the expense, and the men. 
Britain has offered to allow the Colonies a share in the government 
and direction of the policy of the Empire, by some measure of 
representation ; but the Colonies, with singular unanimity, refuse to 
accept apy such gift. It is evident that they wish to shirk the 
privilege in order to escape the responsibility ; they want to go on 
as they have in past years, But it is perfectly clear that the British 
public and British politicians, stupid though they may be, and far 
inferior in intelligence and education to the colonial public and 
politicians, have hac a lesson from the South African War which 
they will not easily forget. In the interests of a minority of English- 
speaking people scattered about South Africa, they plunged into a 
war which could find no jastification in the law of nations, which 
has been disastrous to the British army, and which at last was 
terminated by the most ignominious peace ever signed by a victorious 
nation, It has cost Great Britain thousands of men, and two 
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hundred and sixty millions of money, for which all that she gains is 
& promise to pay back thirty millions. She will have to find a 
garrison for South Africa of at least thirty thousand men, and she 
must undertake to repatriate and govern her late foes for an 
indefinite period, and to keep them until they are able to keep 
themselves. Now this is not an encouraging or cheerful result for 
a nation which has Russia nibbling away at Asia, Germany creating 
a fleet on purpose to compete with the British fleet, France jealous 
because Britain governs Egypt, and India to keep quiet with Russia 
approaching its frontiers. 

When to this we add that Great Britain has just awakened to the 
fact that she can be starved into submission in six weeks, and that 
‘however large her fleet, she can never prevent half a dozen of the 
enemy's cruisers stopping her food supplies, no wonder the 
thinking part of the people are asking themselves why they should 
‘subtract from their line of defence the ships necessary to defend 
‘Canada and the Australasian colonies. What have these colonies 
-done for them ? 

Well, at @ critical period they sent them good serviceable men and 
shorses, which, however, were paid for at a rate no soldiers were ever 
paid before. There is no doubt that the first contingents were sent 
forth in a genuine spirit of loyalty, and were of very high quality. 
So were the first battalions of the Imperial Yeomanry. But there 
is equally no doubt that for the same pay Britain could get as good 
or better men than the later contingents in practically unlimited 
numbers; and everybody in these colonies knows that the employ- 
ment of all these men has been a great pecuniary gain, especially 
in Australia. There have been some very nice little pickings even 
-in New Zealand. 

However, whatever we have done we have been paid for, and 
that handsomely ; and I don’t suppose any Englishman thinks he 
-Owes any gratitude to the Colonies for their contingents. There is 
‘no doubt now that we know more about the war, that the scare of 
December 1899 was a very foolish one; the loss of men was nothing 
‘compared to what we have lost before in many a single battle, and, 
-at any rate, in the next war there will be no more colonial 
contingents—if for no other reason, because the war will be over 
before any colonial forces could be organised and reach Britain. 

When colonies were originally established by English adventurers, 
it was with the distinct object of creating avenues for trade and 
commerce. They were placed under rigid laws and restrictions as 
to trading with other nations. It was never even dreamed of that 
they would place heavy duties on British manufactured goods in 
order to favour their own manufactures, or even that they should 
be able to make laws on all sorts of matters in opposition to English 
law. A colony that insisted on enacting such laws would have been 
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soon crushed, and it required a long war and some terrible defeats 
before the English Parliament would renounce its legal right to tax 
the Colonies. Now the Colonies tax England. 

The Colonies do not buy one pound’s worth of commodities from 
England that they would not buy if they were independent States. 
It is true that some small discount is allowed in Canada on English 
goods subject to duty, giving them a preference over similar goods 
imported from foreign countries, but what is this compared with the 
gain derived from British credit, the facilities for obtaining loans, 
and the protection given to commerce by the British flag? The 
German Empire at present does not attempt the conquest of New 
Zealand, or any raids upon Australia, but does any one suppose that 
the German fleet will confine itself to protecting German settlements 
or German merchantmen if the American coasts were not safe- 
guarded by the Monroe doctrine, or the Australasian colonies by the 
British flag ? 

Germany is a poor country, so far overpopulated that millions of 
the population are working for what we should think starvation 
wages, and obliged by a rigorous conscription to arm and drill all 
her male adults. She is emphatically a country to get away from. 
Her rulers cannot, and indeed dare not, stop the emigration which is 
depriving her every year of a quarter of a million of her best 
citizens. It dare not, for if they were compelled to remain the 
anarchical and socialistic forces would be augmented by their 
numbers and would soon break out into open revolution. What 
Germany desires above all things is a country with a temperate 
‘climate to receive her emigrants, which should belong to her, and 
where they would still remain German subjects. The Brazils or the 
Argentine would suit her, but the Monroe doctrine covers them. 
New Zealand or Australia would suit her equally, but they are, for 
the present, protected by the British flag. Australia could not be 
conquered, it is too big and too populous, but its seaports might be 
raided and compelled to furnish contributions in money, food, and 
other requisites for an invading army that would attack New 
Zealand. 

This brings me to the object of the present paper. In such case 
what would New Zealand do? What could New Zealand do ? Would 
her young men, and indeed all her able-bodied men, fight to the last 
for the independence of the colony? If so, no army that any 
European Power could bring here would suffice to conquer these 
islands. But the men who went out readily enough to South Africa 
must understand that a fight with Germany for their independence 
‘will be no such child’s play as the South African war. Men must 
mot content themselves with hiding behind rocks, and dodging 
bullets, and sticking up their hands if they are caught ata disad- 
vantage. They must determine to fight till they die. And first 
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they must kill as many of the enemy as they can, And they must 
learn to submit themselves to discipline, just as the Boers had to do. 
[Read De Wet’s book. } 

If they will do this, they will render any invasion so unprofitable 
to the invader that their independence will be secure. Bat to be 
prepared for this resistance they must be properly armed and 
organised now, they must have good officers in whom they have 
confidence, and whom they can respect, and whom they mast obey. 
Disobedience, drunkenness, disorder, must be sternly punished, 
without any mawkish sympathy for the culprit. The man who acts 
in a mutinous way, or incites any others to mutiny, must be 
punished asa traitor. They must not expect to defend their country 
from hungry and desperate invaders by firing at them all day long 
from under cover at 800 yards, or as a column of ours did in South 
Africa from 1700 yards, from dawn till dusk, and then retired, 
having happily none killed and only fourteen wounded. ‘This is 
philanthropic, but it is not war. 

Bat we ought to be prepared for such resistance at any time. 
Instead of fooling away money on all sorts of ridiculous parochial 
works, which ought to be done by the inbabitants themselves, and 
in paying innumerable members of a bloated Civil Service, we ought 
first to get an ample supply of arms, ammunition, and all that we shal) 
require in war. Then organise, drill, and arm the militia, and give 
them training in proper camps, where they will be taught the art of 
war practically, under men who know something about it. I 
remember a camp that was formed at Devonport on some vacant land 
there—the tents were pitched without any trench round them! I 
pointed this out to one of the officers, but nothing was done either 
then or the next year. The consequence was that when rain came 
the men were drenched. 

A proper commissariat ought to be organised, and transport and 
ambulance corps, fitted for the country. Horses should be registered 
and taken for purposes of drill and manceuvres. The railway depart- 
ment should also be drilled in fitting up trains and entraining the 
men. 

And above all things, the Minister of Defence, instead of gadding 
about the country making electioneering speeches, should set 
his department in order and devote himself exclusively to it. At 
present it is the worst organised and most inefficient department in 
the service. It requires the whole time of one Minister, and he a 
strong man, to set it right. 

R. H. Bakewe.i, M.D. 





THE PAPACY AND NEW ITALY. 


WITH REMINISCENCES OF GARIBALDI. 


I. 


Wuen the Congregation of Cardinals met after the death of 
Leo XIII., for the purpose of convoking a Conclave, they swore to 
uphold the claim to the possessions of the “ States of the Church ”— 
that is, the retrocession of the natural capital of the Italian nation 
into the hands of the Bishop of Rome—uwsque ad effusionem sanguinis, 
up to the shedding of blood. A most Christian-like resolve, worthy 
of the best traditions of the Papacy ! 

It does not matter to the Cardinals, of course, that the temporal 
power of the Roman Church was mainly founded on forged docu- 
ments, as ig historically well proved. If it depended on those 
so-called preachers of a Religion of Love, who in secret assembly 
choose a Pretender to both clerical and political dominion over the 
whole world, Europe might be inundated to-morrow with blood, 
only that he might regain the mastery over the city in which 
Giordano Bruno was martyred at the flaming stake. 

Can it be wondered at, then, that shortly before the election of 
Leo XIII., the question actually was—with at least a section of 
Italian patriots, at the head of whom Garibaldi stood—whether at 
Rome, or in any part of the country, the election of a Pope should 
be allowed? Could a Conclave, it was asked, be permitted, con- 
sidering that Popes, in accordance with the well-known Vaticanist 
doctrine, declare themselves the rightful supreme authority over all 
nations and kings throughout the world, in matters both spiritual 
and secular? Such pretendership—the adherents of the virtual 
founder of Italian unity said—would not be tolerated anywhere if 
some Prince were to set up, or to be elected by a meeting of his 
partisans, with a claim opposed to that of the ruling dynasty, or to 
an existing Republic. 

On this matter I have been in repeated correspondence with 
Garibaldi during the ‘sixties and the ’seventies. He himself opened 
up the subject as early as 1867. On October 10 of that year he 
wrote to me from Caprera, saying that “from you, the courageous 
representative of Germany, your brethren of Italy hope for your 
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co-operation with a view to the extinction of the Papacy, which 
degrades our fatherland and whole mankind.” 

When in 1875 the Berlin Government had practically ceased to 
have a diplomatic representative at the Vatican, and frequent 
rumours arose as to the imminent probability of the death of Pius IX., 
our correspondence became moreactive. In those days, the Liberals 
of Germany, with whom Bismarck had then to reckon, wished to make 
the temporary cessation of a diplomatic representation at the Vatican 
a permanent one, on principle. They held that the mixed ecclesi- 
astical and political pretensions of Popedom were an insult to the 
sovereignty of each country, under whatever institutions it might be, 
whether in the form of a monarchy or of a free commonwealth. 
That was at a time when Archbishop Manning, whom many thought 
to be a possible candidate for the Papal throne, had formulated the 
claims of the “Supreme Pontiff” in the uncompromising war-cry— 
“No peace ; no, not even a truce!” Manning was one of the usque at 
sanguinem set. Personally, it need hardly be said, he, as little as 
any other Cardinal, wanted to sacrifice his own blood. 

Few will perhaps remember that certain extra-official suggestions 
were made, in 1875, from Berlin to the Italian Government, for a 
change in the so-called Law of Guarantees which ensured, and still 
ensures, the semi-sovereign position of the Pope, although that semi- 
sovereignty is restricted to the Vatican and its gardens. I had 
heard also, then, of some coming measures in the Parliament at 
Berlin in reference to the cloisters and kindred matters connected 
with what was called the Kultur-Kampf--the struggle of pro- 
gressive civilisation, of culture, against hierarchic obscurantism. 

On March 23, 1875, I informed Garibaldi of what I knew. I have 
no doubt that if in Italy a proper measure had been taken, Ger- 
many would soon have acted accordingly on her own part: 


*“* My conviction is,” I wrote to Garibaldi, “‘ that a real step in advance 
can only be made by prohibiting the Conclave of Cardinals from meeting 
again in Rome, or any part of the Italian territory, for the object of elect- 
ing a Pope. If the Italian Parliament adopted a law in this sense, for- 
bidding at the same time to any Pope to hold a court in your country; if 
your nation would thus formally and solemnly break with the theocratic 
past, a deep impression would be created, and respect would increase, 
among all enlightened nations for New Italy. If the Vatican did at last 
cease to be the nest of a dark reaction; if those expressions ‘‘The Holy 
See of Rome,” “The Papal Court of Rome,” had no longer any meaning 
even, because no Papal Court could legally exist at Rome, the effect of 
this revolution of ideas would be immense all over the world. You who 
are engaged upon so meritorious a work as is the sanitation of the Cam- 
pagna, you could render to humanity another great service by proposing a 
measure tending to the suppression of the poisonous malaria exhaling from 
the Vatican. . . . Little time is left yet. Who knows whether the day 
for the meeting of a Conclave does not quickly approach? ... May I 
hope that your voice will proclaim the necessity, for Italy, of breaking 
with the Papacy by refusing a place of election and residence to it ?” 
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I. 


There were two ways of bringing about such a consummation. 
Either the Italian Parliament could resolve upon a measure of that 
kind in perfectly quiet legality, or a popular movement might 
have been stirred up at Rome, or wherever the Cardinals, who are so 
ready to shed blood, intended to meet for choosing their Claimant. In 
this way, the hands of Government and Parliament might have been 
forced. It was by Revolution Italy had gained her unity ; but that 
unity was not, and is not, fully completed as long as a Claimant of 
Universal Dominion resides at Rome under a Law of Guarantees... 

I had hoped that Garibaldi would make a corresponding motion 
in Parliament. On March 28, 1875, he answered by return from 
Caprera : 


“T believe there is not a country in the world less Catholic than Italy. 
Government and the upper classes affect a Catholic devotion which in 
reality they have not. As to the mass of the people, it is by no means. 
Catholic, and one only sees bigoted old women in the priestly booths 
(boutiques prétines). 

“To obtain from Government and from the majority of the Chamber a 
law prohibitory of the Papacy is,-for the moment, more difficult than may 
be imagined. 

“‘ Nevertheless you may reckon upon the fact of the great majority of 
the Italian nation sympathising with Germany in her war to the death 
(guerre & outrance) against Jesuitism under all its forms.” 


When Garibaldi wrote this, Germany was proceeding on its 
Kultur-Kampf, from which Prince Bismarck, although he had 
promised “never to go to Canossa,” afterwards suddenly deserted. 
Already a year before, Garibaldi, in a letter which sounded like an 
expression of regret for his action in 1870, had written to me: 
“You, as a friend and colleague in political views, are no doubt well 
convinced that I did by no means intend combating Germany in 
1870 and 1871. I rather served the Republican principle.” But 
by the clericalist and anti-Italian policy of France he had afterwards 
been sorely disappointed and alienated. 

Though Garibaldi did not think the moment was opportune for 
a Parliamentary move in regard to a coming Conclave, he yet, after 
the election of Leo XIII., accepted the chairmanship of an Associa- 
tion which was founded for the object of doing away with the Law of 
Guarantees.” A number of meetings were held on the lines of the- 
programme above indicated. After his death the movement seems. 
to have flagged. 

It is a curious fact that Garibaldi had originally been destined: 
by his mother to become a priest ; instead of which he became a 
seaman, and from year to year a more decided opponent to Papal 
theocracy. A Deist at first, he ended as a thorough Freethinker. 
For many years he held the position of Grand Master of the Masonic 
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Lodges of Italy. His hatred of a hierarchic institution, which pre- 
tended to universal rule and at the same time was hostile to the 
unity of his nation, may be gathered from the fact of his having 
often called the Roman priesthood the Cholera morbus of Italy. The 
laggards who dared not enter into the struggle against Vaticanism, 
he charged with “‘ pandering to the intellectual prostitution of the 
people.” 

Shocked beyond description by the state of ignorance in which 
the people of the States of the Church and of the Two Sicilies had 
been kept by the Hierarchy and by a priest-ridden Bourbon Govern- 
ment, Garibaldi, after the conquest of Naples, established, by one 
of his first decrees as Dictator, free schools, on the gratuitous 
principle, for the children of the Lazzaroni. There were then, out 
of each thousand inhabitants in the kingdom of the T'wo Sicilies of 
either sex, 835 males and 938 females who could neither read nor 
write! A similar state of things existed in the dominions of the 
“Holy Father,” who calls himself the “ Ruler of the World on 
Earth ” (rector orbis in terra). 

When a deputation of Swiss Freemasons came to see Garibaldi 
at Geneva during a meeting of the League of Peace and Liberty, 
he said: ‘“‘I have been a sea captain on long voyages. I have 
crossed the ocean many a time. At night I had before me the 


starry sky; below me the gigantic deep. There I cultivated my 
religion: it is that of Alexander von Humboldt.” 


III. 


Daring the lingering illness of Leo XIII., the whole press on this 
and on the other side of the Atlantic indulged, with but few excep- 
tions, in adulatory remarks which would have astounded a German 
minne-singer of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and which 
shed a strange light upon an age that boasts of its remarkable in- 
tellectual progress. Who was that priest? What had he done to 
merit such praise ? 

Like his predecessor, Pius IX., who, “in virtue of his apostolic 
authority,” had “rejected and damned,” in 1868, the Austrian Con- 
stitution, and declared “all its laws, with all the consequences 
flowing from them, to be null and void for ever,” Leo XIII. set up 
as a God-appointed ruler over all princes and nations. To contest 
his authority was a “sacrilege.” In numerous encyclicas he claimed 
Rome as his own patrimony. He branded Protestantism as a “ pest.” 
He cursed the Freemasons. He cursed modern scientific research, 
though he was not above introducing electrical light into his palatial 
abode which clerical intriguers, trading upon the ignorance of the 
more backward Catholic masses abroad, declared to be a prison in 
which the Vicar of Christ had at night to lie down on a bundle of 
straw! In this way the minds of the faithful were to be inflamed. 
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To the Triple Alliance, which during a generation has preserved 
Europe from being once more engaged in bloody struggles, Leo 
XIIL. was a persistent foe, under crafty forms of outward blandness, 
For many years his endeavour was, to use France for his nefarious 
object. That meek “Fisherman” with the Triple Crown, acting upon 
the well-known Papal policy of making use of all kinds of parties for 
its own ulterior aims, did not even shrink from having the Marseillaise 
played by the band of the White Fathers, and instructing the 
Cardinal Lavigerie to let “ Vive la République ” be the cry even of 
the clergy. Yet, at the same time, the monkish orders and the 
Jesuit Brotherhood, getting hold more and more of the higher ranks 
of the French army, did their worst to undermine the free institutions 
of the country. So much was this Pope bent upon egging on France 
that he continued lying low even when the law compelling the 
monkish orders to apply for legalisation—or else to have to submit 
to dissolution—was firmly enforced. Jortunately, all his wiles had 
no effect. 

This priest, who is stated to have not even been able to read 
the New Testament in the original text—a book, it is true, in 
which no warrant can be found for the existence of a Papacy—and 
who knew nothing of those sciences which he cursed and damned, 
had the presumption to sit as a Supreme Infallible Judge over the 
greatest intellects of his time. All that he, who knew Latin, was 
able to do, was to write antiquated dogmatic treatises in that dead 
language or to construct little poems in Latin hexameters. In doing 
80, he plagiarised as much as possible from his beloved Horace—a 
heathen, after all, who ought to have been in Hell, according to the 
pleasant ecclesiastical theory. 

Of what he himself might have done with his antagonists in his 
own dominions, had he possessed the territory and the power which 
he claimed, one of his speeches showed but too clearly. In 1600 
there was burnt at Rome, in the living flesh—not by that fire- 
burial which the Papal Church abhors when applied to corpses— 
Giordano Bruno, one of the greatest thinkers of all ages, whose 
Latin and Italian works are distinguished as much by wonderful 
anticipations of modern science as by profound philosophical specula- 
tion and by poetical language. That ex-monk having fled from 
persecution, gave lectures at Universities in Switzerland, France, 
England, and Germany. Lured back to Italy, he was for years kept 
in cruel captivity by the Inquisition, and as he would not recant 
was bound to the pyre on the place called the “ Field of Flowers” 
at Rome. There he perished in the flames—a Martyr of Free- 
thought. A few years ago Italy raised a monument to him on the 
very spot where he was burnt, opposite that lair of Obscurantism, 
called the Vatican. 

Now, what did Leo XIII. dothen? He declared in an allocution 
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that Giordano Bruno had been rightly burnt! Well may we ask, 
what kind of Government would the States of the Church, which 
he claimed, have had under that arch-priest ? 

The leading idea of Leo XIII, says a moderate Italian writer, 
M. Labanca, Professor of Church History at the University of 
Rome, was the restoration of his secular sovereignty. None of the 
dispossessed Italian Princes did complain so much as he. As a 
political Pope, the clericalist press hastened to make him out one 
of the greatest statesmen. He was always an enemy of Italy, a 
persecator of his own fatherland. 

So Professor Labanca. Still more severely is Leo XIII. judged 
by another moderate writer and Member of Parliament, De Cesare. 
He says that “Leo XIII. was one of the most flattered and most 
feared of Popes, but who will be little wept.” This writer charges 
him with having been not only au intransigent foe to his country, 
but also eaten up with avarice, and engaged in risky speculations 
which he only gave up after heavy losses, when he put his money 
mainly in foreign banks, accumulating riches like'a Harpax. Such 
was the man who had no sooner been elected Pope than he had 
an escutcheon made for himself, which, in accordance with an old 
prophecy, was to symbolise him as “ The Light from Heaven.” He, 
a would-be burner of philosophers! No; rather a light from a place 
below, if there were such a locality, 


BY. 


The deceased Pontifex Maximus—a hierarchic name which shows 
as much the old heathen trace as the garments and the head-dress ot 
the arch-priest do—took pride in his aristocratic descent; a title 
which, however, has been contested. The new Pope is a peasant’s 
son, and can show no such false pride. He is described as being 
properly mindful of his lowly family origin, but as lacking, even 
more than Leo XIII., any higher culture. He is said to know no 
modern tongue besides Italian, except a little French, but in which 
language he could not carry on a conversation. Even Italian, as it 
is written and spoken in polite society, he does not care for very 
much. He prefers his native Venetian dialect. In other respects, 
he is so far a blank page. Some say that he formerly passed for 
being one of the “ blackest Intransigents” (intransigente nerissimo) ; 
“ black” being the party description, in Italy as well as in Germany, 
for the Ultra-Clericalists. Others mention his somewhat more 
yielding attitude towards the reigning dynasty on one or two public 
occasions, I think all this does not matter in the least. “ Semper 
eadem !” will in the main still be the motto of the Papacy, whatever 
difference there may be in the temperament or the tactics of its 
casual head. Plus que cela change, plus c'est la méme chose. 
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The White Pope stands above, but is closely watched by, the Red 
Pope of the Propaganda, and by the Black Pope of the Jesuit 
Order. There has once been a Pope, Clemens XIV. (Ganganelli), 
who declared the Jesuit Order to be dissolved, as being “ destructive 
of the peace within the Catholic Church.” Soon afterwards he 
died ; according to his own belief, from poison administered to him. 
In 1814 the Jesuit Order was restored by Pius VII. 

As Pius X., Cardinal Sarto has mounted the’ throne. Before 
doing so, he effusively embraced the ex-State Secretary Rampolla, 
the Pére Joseph of Leo. XIII. Is the choice of the name meant as 
a demonstration and a programme? Pius JX. it will be remembered, 
began as a so-dalled Liberal, and ended as one of the most 
outrageous, irreconcilable upholders of the claims of the Papacy, 
both over the States of the Church and over the world at large. 
Among Kings it is not rare to find an alleged Liberal Crown Prince 
blossoming out, when he has come to power, into a would-be 
despot. 

Pius X. has already begun even as Leo XIII. did. He did not 
communicate his election to the Italian Government. That Govern- 
ment is non-existent for him from the point of view of right, as 
conceived in the Vatican. Here we have already a proof of the 
“always the same” policy. At his enthronisation, he also was 
called ‘the Father of Princes and Kings, the Ruler of the World on 
Earth.” In his allocution to the Diplomatic Corps, who came to kiss 
his hand, if not his toe, the new Pope spoke of the “ lofty position 
he occupied as Chief of the Church.” In accordance with the maxim 
that the Church, or its infallible head, is above all Kings, States, 
and nations, he declared himself ‘‘ solicitous for the welfare of the 
sovereigns and chiefs of State and their people.” The Roman 
Church, he went on to say, “is the mainstay of nations, of their 
raolers and laws,” and he “desired to see peace strengthened for the 
good of all.” Imagine a king to speak in that way ! 

So here the old doctrine of Pope Hildebrand is expounded again. 
The Pope is the mainstay of, hence the supreme authority over, all 
nations, whether under monarchical or democratic institutions. 
Their rulers and their laws rightfully depend on him. Not to obey 
him is a sacrilege, though he may lack the power for the present to 
enforce his claims. The Italian Government does not obey him. 
The laws of the Italian nation displease him. Consequently, he 
holds no communication with them. So great a sovereign is this 
representative of God on Earth that he does not announce his advent 
to mere rebels. Lecce, habemus novum Papam intransigentem. 

This sort of thing has to be fought, if there is, in the several 
nations, still the spirit left which once moved the German poets in 
the early Middle Ages, with Walther von der Vogelweide at their 
head, to attack the Papacy in accents which would astonish a 
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generation of less courage. That was 300 years before Luther, at a 
time when heretics and enemies of an ambitious priestcraft had 
often to pay for their outspokenness on the burning faggots. It is 
true, the weaklings of to-day continually repeat the old French 
saying: Qui mange dw Pape, en meurt. Do they know to what 
facts that proverb originally refers ? 

It did not mean that he who would try to attack the Pope 
will die. It meant that there was danger in being a guest at 
the Pontiff’s table, because there one may be poisoned. A Borgia, 
as Pope, was in the habit of thus disposing of his guests whom he 
had some cause to fear or to hate. That is the real origin of the 
saying. Only, finally, that Borgia died by accident from his own 
poison, which he had prepared for further guests, Among the 
Popes of old there were some of the most horrible criminals, 

Away with silly fears! No one who has not the black heart of 
an Inquisitorial fiend—such as a Konrad von Marburg and a 
Torquemada had, who delivered over thousands to the stake—will, in 
this cultured age, persecute the adherents of any religious tenets in 
the way in which it was done in Germany even at the beginning of 
the Reformation. Then, a number of the sympathisers with Luther’s 
views were still burnt alive by the Roman priesthood at Koln, 
Munich, and Passau. But the toleration of religious creeds of 
whatever form has to be separated from the toleration of a Pre- 
tendership which, under the clerical cloak of a Hierarchy, denies 
the very sovereignty of nations, and off and on excites its followers 
to disloyal acts “ up to the shedding of blood.” 

That game has to be stopped if nations are really conscious of 
their own right and dignity. It is the custom in the Vatican, when 
the Cardinals are on the point of proceeding to the election of a 
Pope, to strike a bell three times. After each stroke, the officials 
call out: “Zxtra omnes!” It is a sign that the friends and relatives 
of the Cardinals, who until then were allowed to remain in the 
Papal palace, are now to leave the building. The day may come 
when New Italy, tired of an antiquated priestly Pretendership 
to universal dominion, will give notice to the Conclave also, and not 
allow any longer, on her territory, the election and the residence of 
that Pretender. ‘Then the call will be the same: “ xtra omnes!” 
« All out!” 

Karu BLInp. 





GHOSTS AND TELEPATHY. 


THERE are two factors in the world’s experience which appear to me 
amply sufficient to account for the vast majority of all the ghost 
stories that were ever told—human falsehood and human credulity ; 
both illimitable. Add to these the phenomena (or, rather, noumena) 
which are classed under the head of Hallucinations or Illusions, and 
we shall not need to apply to the supernatural, or even to unknown 
physical forces, for further explanation. 

That there are real ghosts or apparitions nobody denies ; by which 
I mean that there are appearances which are real to those who see 
them, although they have no objective reality, In other words, 
ghosts and wraiths are subjective, and not objective. Men who are 
suffering from mental disease frequently see visions and hear voices. 
So, too, men and women whom nobody would think of classing with 
the mentally deranged sometimes suffer from these delusions of the 
brain, Such delusions may be caused by ill-health, over-work, 
nervous excitement, great grief, sudden shock, anxiety, apprehension, 
alcohol, opium, and similar causes. The theory has been advanced, 
and appears to be plausible, that men sometimes unconsciously lapse 
into momentary sleep. That moment is quite sufficient for a dream 
in which they see visions formed of “such stuff as dreams are 
made of.” 

Now in all this there is no difficulty. The trouble arises when it 
is asserted that these apparitions, call them hallucinations or what 
you will, sometimes convey information which the recipient could 
not possibly have derived from ordinary channels, or predict events 
which afterwards take place in accordance with the prediction ; also 
when they are said to have been seen by more than one person at 
the same time. Among such cases we may include instances of 
so-called “telepathy,” where it is alleged that a person, usually at or 
about the moment of death, has appeared to a friend or a relative at 
a distance, 

In modern times a society has been formed to collect such stories, 
investigate them (to a certain extent), tabulate them, comment on 
them, &c. The first requisite to the success of any such attempt is 
that the facts, on which subsequent theories are to be built, should 
be established on evidence sufficient to satisfy the scientific mind. 
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But when one comes to read the publications of these inquirers one 
cannot help seeing that they have for the most part very loose con- 
ceptions of what is meant by evidence. Some appear to think that — 
the mere multitude of extraordinary stories which can be collected 
is a proof of the happening of the extraordinary things which they 
relate. ‘‘ With such a wealth of evidence how can you doubt?” 
But a hundred stories for which there is no sufficient proof are not 
a whit better than one. Any number of such can be obtained any 
day for the mere asking. 

Moreover, these investigators seem to forget that the publication 
of a story related by Mr. Jones or Mr. Smith does not make it 
evidence for the reader, even though they have seen Mr. Jones or 
Mr. Smith, and satisfied themselves as to the bona fides of these 
gentlemen. A. says that he saw a ghost. B. reports that he has 
seen A., has taken down his story, and believes him to be telling the 
truth. This is very much nearer than we get in most cases, but 
this is no evidence for me, who know neither A.nor B. Unless I can 
myself see the witnesses and subject them to independent and 
searching cross-examination, or unless this is done by somebody who, 
as I know, is qualified, and in whom I can place implicit confidence, 
these stories are nothing to me. Every barrister who has ever 
practised knows how a case which looks absolutely unassailable on 
paper frequently melts into air when the witnesses are called upon 
to give their evidence viva voce, and are submitted to the test of 
cross-examination. How many of these stories of ghostly apparitions 
could abide such a test? What is it to me that certain estimable 
gentlemen have seen the parties, and received what they call 
confirmation of their stories, which generally means no more than 
that they have ascertained that the persons questioned do affirm 
what they were said to affirm? We are dealing with cases where 
falsehood and credulity and self-deception are specially to be guarded 
against ; we know how deeply implanted in the human mind is the 
love of the weird and the marvellous ; how easily some people delude 
themselves into the idea that they have seen or heard things which 
as a fact they have not either seen or heard; we know what the 
mythopeeic faculty can do ; how easily stories are set about ; how they 
grow in the telling; how the mere telling often deludes the tellers 
into the belief of the truth of the things that are told. If ever we 
should require the most stringent proof it is in these cases. Yet we 
are asked to believe these myths because there are so many of them ; 
because they are published ; because A., B., and C., who are per- 
sonally unknown. to us, have interviewed the parties, who are also 
personally unknown to us. 

I meet a lady at a dinner-party. We enter into conversation, 
and she narrates to me a weird story of something that appeared to 
a friend of hers, possibly named, in a “ haunted house.” “ There now, 
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what do you say to that?” is the triumphant question with which 
she concludes her narrative. If I am diplomatic I smile and say it 
is very remarkable. If I am not diplomatic, but brutally sincere, I 
reply: ‘‘ My dear lady, I do not know you; I have no idea what 
claim you have to be considered a witness of truth. Still less do I 
know your friend, who, for all I know, may be a fool or a fibster, or 
both ; or he may be simply superstitious and the victim of delusion 
or imposture. In a word, I know nothing of the facts of the case, 
and have no opportunity of forming a judgment upon them; I only 
know that your story is d priori exceedingly improbable, therefore I 
simply dismiss it as one of the many fables which are always in 
circulation, ‘as thick and numberless as the gay motes that people 
the sunbeams.’ ” 

It is too often forgotten that extraordinary allegations require 
more than ordinary stringency of proof. Stories which only purport 
to narrate ordinary events we may accept as true on very slight 
evidence. If Jones tells me that he saw Smith in the street, then, 
in the absence of special circumstances leading me to doubt him, I 
believe what he says; but if he tells me that he heard a cab-horse 
speak the case is very different. Here Hume’s maxim is of appli- 
cation. “It is contrary to experience that miracles should be true ; 
it is not contrary to experience that testimony should be false.” 
Most fallacious, said Paley, because if experience means only your 
individual experience it counts for nothing. If it means all human 
experience it begs the question at issue. The criticism was good 
enough for Cambridge undergraduates preparing for the Little-go ; 
but it fails. It is certainly contrary to general experience that a cab- 
horse should speak. So far as I know, there is no allegation in all 
history that a cab-horse was ever heard to speak. There are, indeed, 
old myths in Homer and elsewhere to the effect that a horse has 
been heard to speak; and we have all heard of Balaam’s ass. Yet 
few, I think, would combat the proposition that to assert that a cab- 
horse has spoken is to run counter to the general experience of 
mankind. When Jones therefore makes this assertion I conclude 
that his testimony is false. 

But the modern ghost story, you say, does not pretend to be 
miraculous. It may be accounted for by the unknown possibilities 
of nature. True, and it would certainly be highly unscientific to 
assert @ priori that no evidence could establish the reality of ghosts 
—ghosts, that is, other than the mere hallucinations which all 
agree occasionally affect even the healthy or the sane. But human 
testimony being so fallible, and the chances of error and deception 
being so great, we do require a very stringent measure of proof, 
even in cases where a mere hallucination is alleged, if that 
hallucination is said, further, to have conveyed to the affected . 
person information of some fact not otherwise known to him, 
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or the prediction of some future event which afterwards came to 
pass.} 

If it be said that this stringency of proof is exceedingly difficult 
to obtain, since few can interview the alleged ghost-seer, very few 
would be allowed to cross-examine him, and very few indeed would 
be qualified to do so, or to form a trustworthy judgment as to the 
truth of the matters alleged, I can only answer that this is one of 
the difficulties under which, from the necessities of the case, such 
stories must always labour. They must always be excessively diffi- 
cult to prove. The proof which I require I have never been able 
to obtain in any single case, or anything like such proof, nor, honestly, 
do I expect ever to obtain it. As to all the stories which have 
been published they cannot be evidence to me, and ought on no 
account to be so considered. Therefore they seem to me to leave 
the question in statu quo. 

To illustrate my meaning I will examine one or two stories told 
by Mr. Andrew Lang in his book, Dreams and Ghosts. I will begin 
with a very simple one—the story of the dog Fanti: 


“Mrs. Ogilvie of Drumquaigh had a poodle named Fanti. Her family, 
or at least those who lived with her, were her son, the laird, and three 
daughters. Of these, the two younger at a certain recent date were 
paying a short visit to a neighbouring country-house. Mrs. Ogilvie was 
accustomed to breakfast in her bedroom, not being in the best of health. One 
morning Miss Ogilvie came down to breakfast and said to her brother, ‘I 
had an odd dream; I dreamed Fanti went mad.’ ‘ Well, that is odd,’ 
said her brother. ‘So did I. We had better not tell mother; it might 
make her nervous.’ Miss Ogilvie went up after breakfast to see the elder 
lady, who said, ‘ Do turn out Fanti; I dreamed last night that he went 
mad and bit.’ In the afternoon the two younger sisters came home. 
‘ How did you enjoy yourselves?’ one of the others asked. ‘ We didn’t 
sleep well. I was dreaming that Fanti went mad when Mary wakened 
me and said she had dreamed Fanti went mad and turned into a cat, 
and we threw him into the fire.’” 


Mr. Lang’s note on this is, “ Story received from Miss ——-; 
confirmed on inquiry by Drumquaigh.” And he makes this com- 
ment: “ Thus, as several people may see the same ghost at once, 
several people may dream the same dream at once. As a matter 
of fact, Fanti lived sane and harmless ‘all the length of his 
years.” In fact, according to Mr. Lang, the story is 
“nothing more than a curiosity of coincidences; and as Fanti 
remained a sober, peaceful hound, in face of five dreamers, 
the absence of fulfilment increases the readiness of belief.” 

1 Mr. Lang says, in his preface to Dreams and Ghosts: “I do believe, with all 
students of human nature, in hallucinations of one, or of several, or even of all the 
senses. But as to whether such hallucinations, among the sane” (I would add, or 
among the insane!) ‘are ever caused by psychical influence from the minds of 


others alive or dead, not communicated through the ordinary channels of sense, my 
mind is in a balance of doubt. It is a question of evidence.” 
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It will be seen, therefore, that Mr. Lang assumes the truth of the 
story. I should unhesitatingly say that it is a curious example of 
the mythopeeic faculty. Delusion and error have crept in somehow. 
That five individuals, three in one house, two in another, should 
on the same night each dream precisely the same dream (for, apart 
from a few irrelevant details, the dreams are identical) appears to 
me much more improbable than that some of the witnesses had 
somehow deluded themselves into the belief that they had dreamed 
as alleged after hearing the dream of one of them. Very possibly, 
if the real facts could be ascertained, it would turn out that not 
more than two persons at the outside dreamed of the dog Fanti in 
the same night. At any rate, not knowing the family in question, 
and having had no opportunity of making an independent inquiry, 
I should certainly not consider myself justified in accepting the 
story as true. The growth of legend, even in the absence of 
conscious imposture, is notoriously facile, and I feel persuaded that 
this is an instance of it. It cannot be considered evidence for me 
even of “a curiosity of coincidences,” 

A fortiori, then, should I reject such a story as the following, in 
which, says Mr. Lang, “ an appearance of the dead conveyed infor- 
mation not known to the seer, and so deserving to be called 
veracious.” The story is called “The Bright Scar,” and is thus 
related by Mr. Lang. I select it as a good typical story of its 
class : 

“In 1867 Miss G., aged 18, died suddenly of cholera at St. Louis. In 
1876 a brother, F. G., who was much attached to her, had done a good 
day’s business in Saint Joseph. He was sending in his orders to his 
employers (he is a commercial traveller) and was smoking a cigar, when 
he became conscious that some one was sitting on his left, with one arm 
on the table. It was his dead sister. He sprang up to embrace her (for 
even on meeting a stranger whom we take for a dead friend we never 
realise the impossibility in the half moment of surprise), but she was gone. 
Mr. G. stood there, the ink wet in his pen, the cigar lighted in his hand, 
the name of his sister on his lips. He had noted her expression, features, 
dress, the kindness of her eyes, the glow of the complexion, and, what he 
had never seen before, a bright red scratch on the right side of her face. 
Mr. G. took the next train home to St. Louis, and told the story to his 
parents. His father was inclined to ridicule him, but his mother nearly 
fainted. When she could control herself, she said that, unknown to any 
one, she had accidentally scratched the face of the dead, apparently with 
the pin of her brooch, while arranging something about the corpse. She 
had obliterated the scratch with powder, and had kept the fact to herself. 
‘She told me she knew at least that I had seen my sister.’ A few weeks 
later Mrs. G. died.” ' 


A note is appended, “Statement of Mr. F. G., confirmed by his 
father and brother, who were present when he told his tale first in 
St. Louis,” which information, and, I presume, the story itself, is 
taken from the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, 
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vol. vi. p. 17, to which reference is made, Mr. Lang’s comment 
is: “Here the information existed in one living mind, the mother’s, 
and, if there is any ‘ mental telegraphy,’ may thence have been con- 
veyed to Mr. F. G.” Yes; but before framing any such theory we 
must be convinced that these alleged occurrences really took 
place as related; in other words, we must be assured that 
the story is true. But why should I assume any such thing? 
What do I know of Mr. F. G., or his father or his brother, 
or of the gentleman who took their statements? Mr. F. G. may 
be an arrant impostor for aught I know. Even if he is honest 
and really thought he saw his dead sister beside him, the strong 
probability is that he is the victim of self-delusion with regard to 
the bright red scratch. Very possibly, if it really existed, he had 
heard of it before, either from his mother, or from some other 
person to whom she had spoken of it. The story, of course, says 
that she did not mention the occurrence, but she may have done so 
notwithstanding. Probably the scratch was never made at all! 
It is said to have been done “ apparently with the pin of her brooch, 
while arranging something about the corpse.” This is rather vague. 
Why apparently ? Surely the mother knew how she had done it. 
Or are we to assume that she did not say how it was done? It 
appears unlikely, on the face of it, that even a mother would hang 
over the corpse of a girl dead of cholera in such a close and clumsy 
fashion as to scratch the side of her face with the pin of her brooch, 
Note, in passing, that it was a rather deep scratch, for it was 
“ bright red,” showing that blood had been drawn. Is this probable 
in the case of one dead of cholera?! Possibly the mother never 
said that she had done what is attributed to her. It does not 
appear that she was interviewed on the subject. She died a few 
weeks later. Possibly Mr. FG. did not tell the story at all! Who 
were the persons who obtained confirmation of it? What were 
their qualifications for the task? Did they interview the parties, 
or correspond with them by letter? Observe that nine years had 
elapsed since the death of Miss G. before her brother is sup- 
posed to have seen her sitting beside him. It is curious that 
such a long time should separate the death and the ghostly 
appearance. The scratch, if made, might well have been talked 
about in the interval. But this, of course, is mere speculation. 
Anyhow I can only draw one conclusion, and that is, that this 
story is utterly useless except for purposes of amusement. It 
is childish to look upon it as “evidence.” It is no more to be 
dignified by that name than the merest ‘ coffee-house babble.” 
And what possible use can there be in speculating whether there 

1 A competent medical authority, a surgeon of high standing, informs me that, 
under the circumstances narrated, no blood would have flowed, so that there would 


have been no “ bright red scratch,” which alone seems sufficient to dispose of this 
fantastic story. 
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be any ‘‘ mental telegraphy ” with reference to such a story, when 
really there is no evidence of the truth of the story itself ? 

Similar criticism appears to me to apply to all these stories. Some 
of them are obviously unworthy of serious examination by a serious 
seeker after truth. Such are those in which the supposed ghost- 
seers refuse to allow their names to be made public, and, for some 
doubtless excellent but unexplained reason, decline to divulge what 
the ghosts directed them todo! Such a story is that of the ficti- 
tious “ Mrs. Claughton” at the fictitious town of “ Rapingham,” 
and the fictitious village of “‘ Meresby,” of which Mr. Lang says that 
it ‘is, and must probably remain, entirely devoid of proof, as far 
as any kind of ghostly influence is concerned.” Mr. Lang in his 
preface says, “ In not publishing the names I only take the common 
privilege of writers on medicine and psychology.” Yes, but as a 
rule writers on medicine and psychology (i.c., scientific psychology) 
do not publish tales of the marvellous. We are generally safe in 
assuming that a medical man does not invent or publish false de- 
tails with regard to his cases. Yet even as to these it is well to 
cultivate a healthy and discriminating scepticism. In the case of 
a quack wishing to advertise his cures a sensible man will attach no 
credence to such alleged cases. Similarly with regard to the 
psychologist (and is not your telepathist a psychologist ?), if he tells 
us marvellous tales we shall do well to ask for the proof, which 
failing we shall pass on to matters of more mundane concern. As 
for “ Mrs. Claughton,” since this is but a fictitious name I see no 
reason why I should not express my belief that ‘‘ Mrs. Claughton ” 
is either mad, or an impostor, or probably both. It would be a 
ridiculous waste of time if we were to consider her tale as worthy 
of serious criticism. Oh! but in this and other instances “the 
names are known to the managers of the Society for Psychical 
Research.” Indeed! How interesting! But I really do not see 
how that helps us. It is not, I suppose, seriously suggested that I 
should accept as true pseudonymous tales of the marvellous because 
certain gentlemen in whose judgment (I tremble as I write it) I 
have no sort of confidence, know how to fill in the real names of 
the actors in the Miracle Play. No; there is at least one very 
obvious and necessary rule, viz. that if the witnesses decline to give 
their names to the public, the public should decline to pay any 
attention to the witnesses. 

Let us, however, examire another typical story, to which the 
above objection does not apply. It is a story of a so-called 
“ Phantasm of the Living” ; a very old one, dating from the end of 
the seventeenth century. In Mr. Lang’s book it is called the story 
of “ The dying Mother.” One Mrs. Goffe of Rochester was lying 
ill at her father’s house at West Mulling, about nine miles from her 
own house. There she died on June 4, 1691. The day before her 
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death “ she grew very impatiently desirous to see her two children 
whom she had left at home to the care of a nurse. She prayed 
her husband to hire a horse, for she must go home and die with the 
children.” She was, however, too ill to be moved. 


“ Between one and two o’clock in the morning she fell into a trance. 
One widow Turner, who watched with her that night, says that her eyes 
were open and fixed and her jaw fallen. Mrs. Turner put her band upon 
her mouth and nostrils, but could perceive no breath. She thought her 
to be in a fit, and doubted whether she were dead or alive. The next 
morning the dying woman told her mother that she had been at home 
with her children. . . . ‘I was with them last night when I was asleep.’ 
The nurse at Rochester, Widow Alexander by name, affirms, and says she 
will take her oath before a magistrate and receive the sacrament upon it, 
that a little before two o’clock that morning she saw the likeness of the 
said Mary Goffe come out of the next chamber (where the elder child lay 
in a bed by itself), the door being left open, and stood by her bedside for 
about a quarter of an hour; the younger child was there lying by her. 
Her eyes moved and her mouth went, but she said nothing. The nurse, 
moreover, says that she was perfectly awake; it was the daylight, being 
one of the longest days in the year. She sat up in bed and looked stead- 
fastly on the apparition. In that time she heard the bridge clock strike 
two, and a while after said, ‘In the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, what art thou?’ Thereupon the apparition removed and went 
away ; she slipped on her clothes and followed, but what became on’t she 
cannot tell. Mrs. Alexander then walked out of doors till six, when she 
persuaded some neighbours to let her in. She told her adventure; they 
failed to persuade her that she had dreamed it. On the same day the 
neighbour’s wife, Mrs. Sweet, went to West Mulling, saw Mrs. Goffe 
before her death, and heard from Mrs. Goffe’s mother the story of her 
daughter’s dream of her children, Mrs. Sweet not having mentioned the 
nurse’s story of the apparition.” 


Now, mark, this is a story of the appearance of a person still 
living. Assuming the story to be true, either there is such a thing 
as an “astral body ” as well as an ordinary body, or the nurse had 
an hallucination. In the latter case the Psychical Research Society 
would, I presume, say that this was a case of ‘‘ telepathy,” the mind 
of the nurse having been affected by what was passing through the 
mind of the dying woman. But Mrs. Goffe’s one desire was to see 
her children, and why that natural longing of the mother should 
have affected the mind of the nurse, so as “to visualise” Mrs. 
Goffe to Mrs. Alexander, does not appear by any means obvious. It 
is not suggested that either of the children saw anything. Mr. 
Lang’s comment is “That poor Mrs. Goffe walked to Rochester and 
returned undetected, a distance of eighteen miles, is difficult to 
believe.” Decidedly it is, and I would put forward no such theory. 
The “ rationalistic ” explanation of marvels has long since yielded 
to the “ mythical.” But Mrs. Goffe’s astral body was seen to walk. 
She came out of one room into another. I do not quite under- 
stand this. Is the “astral body” supposed to have walked from 
West Mulling to Rochester and back? I presume not. I imagine 
that an “ astral body ” is at a place by merely willing to be there. 
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Bat if so, why walk from one room to another? If it is not necessary 
to walk eighteen miles, why should it be necessary to walk eighteen 
feet ? The “astral body” should simply be by one bedside, and 
then be by the other, supposing it is beyond the capacities of astral 
bodies to be in two places at the same time. 

But it may be objected that this criticism does not apply suppos- 
ing the appearance was only a telepathic hallucination on the part 
of the nurse. Well, it is not, of course, impossible that the nurse 
was thinking about Mrs. Goffe, knowing that she was dying, and 
imagined that she saw her in the room. But her story is rather 
a curious one. She looked at the apparition for nearly a quarter 
of an hour before she spoke to it. Immediately she spoke ‘“ the 
apparition removed and went away.” The nurse puts on her 
clothes and follows but cannot find it. She goes out of doors till 
six o’clock, having left the house soon after two, and then she goes 
to some neighbours. What became of the poor children all this 
time is not stated. We are given to understand that there was 
nobody with them except the nurse. In justice to good Mrs. 
Alexander, I think we should hesitate before accepting this part of 
her story. But why are we asked to believe the story at all? 
Why, because “ the Rev. Thomas Tilson, minister (non-conforming) 
of Aylesford, in Kent, sent it on July 6, 1691, to Baxter for his 
Certainty of the World of Spirits. The woman, Mary Goffe, died on 
June 4, 1691. Mr, Tilson’s informants were her father, speaking 
on the day after her burial ; the nurse, with two corroborative neigh- 
bours, on July 2; the mother of Mary Goffe; the minister who 
attended her, and one woman who sat up with her—all ‘sober 
intelligent persons.” On this Mr. Lang remarks: “ Not many 
stories have such good evidence in their favour.” Evidence, in- 
deed! It may have been evidence to the Rev. Thomas Tilson in 
1691, but how can it be evidence to ws? This Rev. Thomas Tilson 
may have had no qualifications at all to cross-examine witnesses 
and form a sound judgment as to the truth or falsehood of their 
stories. What the Rev. Thomas Tilson wished to prove evidently 
was that the spirit of Mary Goffe could leave her body and visit 
her children in visible shape even before her death, for he sends 
the story to Baxter for his Certainty of the World of Spirits. With 
that object he appears to have taken down the stories told him by 
the various persons referred to. What the minister who attended 
Mrs. Goffe could have told him is not clear, for we are only informed 
that “ A minister who lives in the town was with her at ten o'clock 
that night, to whom she expressed good hopes in the mercies of 
God and a willingness to die. But, said she, it is my misery that 
I cannot see my children.” This is natural enough, but one fails to 
see how it tends to prove the alleged fact of Mrs. Goffe’s appearance 
to the nurse. That the dying mother dreamed she saw her children 
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is extremely probable. The whole importance of the story, if im- 
portance it can be said to have, evidently turns upon the nurse’s 
evidence, and of this we really know nothing. Was the nurse 
closely questioned both as to the date and the time of the occur- 
rence? Was she a person of good character, especially as regards 
veracity? Can we be sure that she gave the same story to the 
“‘ neighbours ”—-whoever they were—as she gave to the Rev. 
Thomas Tilson? Is not this just the case where a judicious 
cross-examination might have blown the whole story out of 
Court ? 

How absurd to require us to believe a myth of this description 
because it is said that the Rev. Thomas Tilson said that some 
other people said that certain extraordinary things happened 
one night in June 1691! Yet I entirely agree with Mr. Lang 
that “not many (ghost) stories have such good evidence in their 
favour”! 

But this is really nothing, for we are asked to believe that this 
“telepathy ” takes place not only between persons who are living, 
but also between the living and the dead. As Dr. Weatherly writes, 
“This learned Society (viz, the Psychical Research Society) has 
flown to the theory of thought-transference, calling it telepathy ; 
and in trying to explain some of the phantasms of the dead, and 
more especially those that have appeared to more than one person 
at the same time, suggest that these ‘hallucinatory ghosts’ are 
caused by telepathic communication between that part of the departed 
person which has survived the change of death and the mind of the 
subject of the hallucination.” This, adds Dr. Weatherly, “is too 
far-fetched, too wildly theoretical for me to eitber believe in or 
discuss.” It is, indeed, a mighty assumption, but it has this advan- 
tage, that it cannot be disproved. Those who delight to believe 
in the marvellous may well accept it, and the tenacity of their belief 
will doubtless be in inverse proportion to the evidence. 

This “telepathy,” Mr. Lang tells us,? “is quite an old idea. 
Bacon calls it ‘sympathy’ between two distant minds, sympathy so 
strong that one communicates with the other without using the 
recognised channels of the senses. Izaak Walton explains in the 
same way Dr. Donne’s vision, in Paris, of his wife and dead child. 
‘If two lutes are strung to an exact harmony, and one is struck, the 
other sounds,’ argues Walton.” Yes, if the lutes are close to one 
another; but let one lute be in London and the other in South 
Africa, though one be struck never so loudly the other will remain 
silent. “Two minds,” continues Mr. Lang, ‘‘ may be as harmoniously 
attuned and communicate with the other. Of course, in the case of 

1 The Supernatural, by L. A. Weatherly, M.D., and J. W. Maskelyne, p. 141. 
2 Dreams and Ghosts, p. 28, note. He does not give the reference to Bacon. 


Perhaps there was telepathic sympathy between Bacon’s mind and Shakespeare’ a 
Who can say ? 
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the lutes, there are actual vibrations, physical facts. But we know 
nothing of vibrations in the brain which can traverse space to 
another brain,” 

With the last sentence I am in full agreement. We certainly 
know nothing of such vibrations, nor do I believe there is anything 
worthy of the name of evidence in favour of such intercommunication 
between brains, living or dead. In the case of the dead the sugges- 
tion is somewhat strange, for the idea of the departed possessing a 
brain is certainly a novel one. 

Yet this belief has received the patronage of at least one man of 
science, for Sir William Crookes, speaking as President of the British 
Association, talked of ‘‘the fundamental law that thoughts and 
images may be transferred from one mind to another without the 
agency of the recognised organs of sense.” Why such a law, if 
such there be, should be termed “ fundamental ” it seems impossible 
to say. It would appear to be no more “fundamental” than any 
other natural law. But is there any such law? Or, if so, can it 
operate when thousands of miles separate the one brain from the 
other? Most assuredly we shall not accept the statement on the 
ipse dixit of any scientific man, however eminent. It is well known 
that a man may have great scientific attainments, and yet, by the 
constitution of his mind and character, be quite unfitted to weigh 
and sift evidence ; to disentangle the truth from the mazes of human 
falsehood and human credulity. Learned professors of science have 
not unfrequently been taken in by the vulgar imposture of a 
spiritualistic medium whose tricks have subsequently been detected 
and exposed by men of far less eminence but of more practical 
knowledge and experience. 

I submit, then, that there is nothing which can be called evidence 
in favour of this wonderful supposed law or faculty. Most alleged 
cases may be explained with certainty as simple coincidences. 
Thousands of mothers, for example, think of their sons in distant 
regions, long to see them, are extremely anxious about them, and it 
not unfrequently happens that one of these anxious mothers dreams of 
her son, or even has an “ hallucination” that he has appeared to her. 
In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred nothing further happens and 
nothing further is said about the dream or appearance ; but in the 
hundredth case the mother receives news that her son is dead. The 
story is repeated on all hands. How mysterious! ‘A clear case of 
spiritual appearance,” say the believers in the supernatural. “ A clear 
case of telepathy,” say the pseudo-scientists of modern times. It is 
neither the one nor the other. It is a case of the law (shall we say 
“ fandamental ” law ?) of chances. Where millions of shots are always 
being fired at the target, it would be strange indeed if some did not 
hit now and then. 

Bat, as Dr. Weatherly writes : 
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“If there is any sound truth in your theory of telepathy, how comes it 
that, with the thousands of deaths and times of danger of those far away 
from all whom they love and hold most dear, so few cases of so-called tele- 
pathic communication are recorded? . . . Take, for instance, the case of 
any great battlefield. Look at the hundreds of dying soldiers, whose 
thoughts must be concentrated with all the mental force possible upon wives 
left sorrowing, of children whom they will never see again, of fathers or 
mothers who are anxiously waiting to welcome them once more to their 
happy homes, and then ask the question: How many cases do we read of, 
in which a vision of the dying soldier has appeared at the time of his death 
to those he has left at home?” 














Yet at the same time we may add, many wives, mothers, and 
children must be thinking of these far-away loved ones, and so have 
all that expectancy of thought which would make them easy 
recipients of hallucinatory visions. 











“ Again,” asks Dr. Weatherly, “if there is such a mental property as 
this telepathy, which can, by great mental concentration and increased 
mental energy, flash across hundreds and thousands of miles such a sensa- 
tion that the mind to which the message is sent can see the re-presented 
{ figure, or hear the re-presented voice, how do these three learned men ' ex- 
| plain why this is not more often and more effectively used ? Why is it that 
such a wonderful power is not made the means of doing some substantial 
‘j good, of preventing dangers by warnings, of summoning to the death-bed 
iy the one the dying person so longs to see, of signalling to the nearest 
i medical man for that help which may save the life fast ebbing away?. . . 
if Because, I answer, it is all in the theoretical fancy of those who believe 
in it, and has no true reality at all. Remember, I am not now writing of 
experimental telepathy so called, but of the spontaneous telepathic theory 
as an explanation of the cause of phantasms of the living.” * 
















Let us now consider yet another story retold by Mr. Lang, viz., 
Lord Brougham’s so-called ghost story. It is one of the best from 
the believer's point of view, because it has been committed to writing 
by the subject himself, a man well known to fame, and one who was 
brought up, as Mr. Lang says, under the régime of common sense. 
It is true that, as Mr. Lang further says, “his lordship was not 
13 reckoned precisely a veracious man.” He was certainly an eccentric 
if and somewhat flighty genius, and for so great a man he seems to 
+ have suffered in a singular degree from the complaint called vanity, 
r which often proves very unfavourable to strict veracity. Still we 
is cannot for a moment imagine that he deliberately concocted a fable. 
Ie But we must remember Dr. Johnson’s saying, “ Madam, it is more 
from carelessness about truth than from intentional lying that there 
is so much falsehood in the world.” It is quite possible that Lord 






See. a 
















1 Viz., Messrs. Gurney, Myers, and Podmore in Phantasms of the Living. Poor 
Edmund Gurney. “1 knew him, Horatio; a fellow of most excellent fancy,” and an 
excellent good fellow to boot, but a man of all too vivid imagination for the task of 
a scientific investigator in cases where human testimony has to be dispassionately 
weighed and sifted, 

2 The Supernatural, p. 148, See also Dr, Weatherly’s remarks on the case of Mrs. 
Kenon Bruce. Unfortunately ghosts, spirits, and *‘ telepathic” visions never do 
anything good and useful. 
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Brougham may have made an error as to one important particular, 
in which case all significance that the story would otherwise possess, 
even as an example of a very remarkable coincidence, vanishes 
into air. 

I will now give the story iz extenso as it is to be found in Lord 
Brougham’s Memoirs.1 Mr. Lang has much abbreviated it, and 
thereby omitted certain passages which are not, I think, without 
importance. Lord Brougham was travelling in Sweden in December 
1799, and thus records the incident in question : 


“ Dec. 19.—We set out from Gottenburg at nine, determining to make 
for Norway, in the almost certain expectation of finding a vessel there-for 
some port in Scotland.” Near Kongelf they had to cross the river by a 
ferry, ‘and we were stopped for about two hours, in the most intense 
cold, till the ice could be broken. At Kongelf we stopped to eat some of 
our cold provisions, and then continued our journey in the dark. The 
carriage being shut we were not actually frozen, but the road was execrably 
rough, and we went at a foot’s pace; besides, it was more hilly than is 
usual in Sweden. At one in the morning, arriving at a decent inn, we 
decided to stop the night, and found a couple of comfortable rooms. ‘Tired 
with the cold of yesterday, I was glad to take advantage of a hot bath 
before I turned in. And here a most remarkable thing happened to me 
—so remarkable that I must tell the story from the beginning. After I 
left the High School I went with G , my most intimate friend, to 
attend the classes in the University. There was no divinity class, but we 
frequently in our walks discussed and speculated upon many grave sub- 
jects—among others on the immortality of the soul and on a future state. 
This question, and the possibility, I will not say of ghosts walking, but of 
the dead appearing to the living, were subjects of much speculation; and 
we actually committed the folly of drawing up an agreement, written with 
our blood, to the effect that whichever of us died first should appear to the 
other, and thus solve any doubts we had entertained of the ‘life after 
death.’ After we had finished our classes at the college, G went to 
India, having got an appointment there in the Civil service. He seldom 
wrote to me, and after the lapse of a few years I had almost forgotten 
him; moreover, his family having little connection with Edinburgh, I 
seldom saw or heard anything of them, or of him through them, so that 
all the old schoolboy intimacy had died out, and I had nearly forgotten 
his existence. I had taken, as I have said, a warm bath ; and while lying 
in it and enjoying the comfort of the heat, after the late freezing I had 
undergone, [ turned my head round looking towards the chair on which 
I had deposited my clothes, as I was about to get up after the bath. On 
the chair sat G , looking calmly at me, How I got out of the bath I 
know not, but on recovering my senses I found myself sprawling on the 
floor. The apparition, or whatever it was that had taken the likeness of 
G , had disappeared. This vision produced such a shock that I had no 
inclination to talk about it, or to speak about it even to Stuart; but the 
impression it made upon me was too vivid to be easily forgotten ; and so 
strongly was I affected by it, that I have here written down the whole 
history, with the date, December 19, and all the particulars, as they are 
now fresh before me. No doubt I had fallen asleep ; and that the appear- 
ance presented so distinctly to my eyes was a dream, I cannot for a 
moment doubt ; yet for years I had had no communication with G , nor 
had there been anything to recall him to my recollection ; nothing had 


1 Vol. i., p. 201. 
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taken place during our Swedish travels either connected with G—— or with 
India, or with anything relating to him, or to any member of his family. 
I recollected quickly enough our old discussion and the bargain we had 
made. I could not discharge from my mind the impression that G—— 
must have died, and that his appearance to me was to be received by me 
as a proof of a future state ; yet all the while I felt convinced that the 
whole was a dream; and so painfully vivid, and so unfading was the 
impression, that I could not bring myself to talk of it, or to make the 
slightest allusion to it. I finished dressing, and as we had agreed to make 
an early start, I was ready by six o'clock, the hour of our early breakfast.” 


Then follows this comment, written at Brougham Hall, on 
October 16, 1862: 


“JT have just been copying out from my journal the account of this 
strange dream: Certissima mortis imago/ And now to finish the story 
begun above sixty years since. Soon after my return to Edinburgh, there 
arrived a letter from India announcing G ’s death and stating that he 
had died on December 19! Singular coincidence! Yet when one reflects 
on the vast number of dreams which night after night pass through our 
brains, the number of coincidences between the vision and the event are 
perhaps fewer and less remarkable than a fair calculation of chances would 
warrant us to expect. Nor is it surprising, considering the variety of our 
thoughts in sleep, and that they all bear some analogy to the affairs of life, 
that a dream should sometimes coincide with a contemporaneous or even 
with a future event. This is not much more wonderful than that a person 
whom we had no reason to expect should appear to us at the very moment 
we had been thinking or speaking of him. So common is this that it has 
for ages grown into the proverb ‘Speak of the devil.’ I believe every such 
seeming miracle is, like every ghost story, capable of explanation.” 


Mr. Lang is severely critical on these rationalising reflections 
subsequently made by Lord Brougham. 


“This,” he writes, “is a concession to common sense, and argues an 
ignorance of the fact that sane and (apparently) waking men may have 
hallucinations. On the theory that we may have inappreciable moments 
of sleep when we think ourselves awake, it is not an ordinary but an extra- 
ordinary coincidence that Brougham should have had that peculiar moment 
of the ‘dream’ of G on the day or night of G ’s death, while the 
circumstance that he had made a compact with G——- multiplies the odds 
against accident in a ratio which mathematicians may calculate. Brougham 
was used to dreams like other people; he was not shocked by them. This 
dream ‘ produced such a shock that I had no inclination to talk about it.’ 
Even on Brougham’s showing, then, this dream was a thing unique in his 
experience, and not one of the swarm of visions of sleep. Thus his in- 
cluding it among these, while his whole language shows that he himself 
did not really reckon it among these, is an example of the fallacies of 
common sense.” 


Thus Mr. Lang; but I am strongly inclined to think that his own 
criticism is an example of fallacy, though possibly not of “the 
fallacies of common sense.” Supposing the story to be true, I 
think it is clear that Brougham had nodded off to sleep in his bath. 
He had had a long day’s travelling; had been half frozen; was 
very tired; arrives at an inn at one o'clock in the morning; and, 
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“before turning in,” luxuriates in a hot bath. What more likely to 
entice the “dewy feathered sleep?”! ‘No doubt I had fallen 
asleep,” he writes. Mr. Lang comments, in parenthesis, ‘‘he has 
just said that he was awake.” Brougham uses no such words. He 
does write that he was “about to get out of the bath,” and so 
probably he was, at the moment when Morpheus took possession of 
him. If he unconsciously nodded off to sleep for a few seconds, his 
waking impression would naturally be that the dream-vision occurred 
to him just as he was about to rise, for that was his last impression 
before slumber came upon him.? As he nods off he is looking 
towards the chair, and on the chair are clothes. A dream illusion 
converts these clothes into a clothed form with the face of his friend 
G . That Brougham should see G in a dream was not at 
all an unlikely thing. G was his ‘most intimate friend.” 
They had been schoolfellows, and had afterwards attended classes in 
the Edinburgh University together. It could not have been so very 
long since he had seen his friend, for he was only twenty-one at the 
time, having been born on September 19, 1778. We are not told 
at what date G left the University, but it was ‘after we had 
finished our classes at the college.” Now Brougham entered the 
University in October 1792, and we are told by his biographer? that 
in 1795, “ having finished the four-years course, he began to read 
law.” There seems to be some mistake here, for the four-years 
course would bring him to 1796. However that may be, it appears 
that he had not been separated from his “ most intimate” friend 
for more than four years at the most. It is in the highest degree 
improbable that he did not think of him from time to time. It is 
true that he says “there has been nothing to call him to my recol- 
lection.” He may have thought of him for all that (though possibly 
the fact that he had done so might have escaped him) ; indeed, there 
is a strong presumption that such was the case; for a friend so 
intimate, so bound to a man, an occasional correspondent, and so 
recently parted from him, is seldom for a long time absent from his 
mind. No doubt, if it be true that G actually died that night, 
the coincidence is a very singular one, but it is quite erroneous to 
think that the circumstance of the compact “ multiplies the odds” 
against it,as Mr. Lang supposes. On the contrary, the very fact of 
the compact would make the young Brougham much more likely to 
think and dream of his absent friend. It “ multiplies the odds” in 
favour of such a dream, and, therefore, makes the coincidence more 
likely to occur. And why should not Brougham include this 

1 Every reader will remember Mr. Burnand’s delightful description of how the 
pve — rave Thoughts fell a victim to Morpheus in a hot bath after a day with the 

2 If he had been awake all the time it is not likely that he would have found him- 
self “sprawling on the floor.” In view of all the circumstances it is by no means 
improbable that he had a faint or a fit of some kind. 

* In the Dictionary of National Biography. 
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appearance among his dreams simply because it shocked him, and 
he had no inclination to talk about it? That it shocked him as his 
other dreams had not shocked him is not unnatural. To see such a 
dream-appearance of his friend, with whom he had made such a 
compact, written in blood, must certainly have been startling, and 
not a little shocking, conveying as it did, and naturally would, the 
impression that that friend was probably dead. It was a case of 
genus dream, species shocking. Iam quite unable to see any fallacy 
here, whether of “‘ common-sense ” or otherwise. 

Then, says Mr. Lang, “he completes his fallacy by saying, ‘ It is 
not much more wonderful than that a person whom we had no 
reason to expect should appear to us at the very moment we had 
been speaking or thinking of him.’ But Lord Brougham had not 
been speaking or thinking of G ; ‘there had been nothing to 
call him to my recollection,’ he says.” But this is to misrepresent 
Lord Brougham’s argument. He never suggests in these later 
comments that he had been “ speaking or thinking of G ,” and 
if Mr. Lang had printed them in extenso, instead of abbreviating 
them, the injustice of the criticism would have been apparent. All 
Brougham says is that it is not much more wonderful that we 
sh. ald dream of a friend at the time when he is dying than that he 
should appear to us at the moment when we are thinking or speak- 
ing of him. Here again I fail to see where the “ fallacy ” comes in. 

. After all, Lord Brougham was a pretty good logician, and perhaps 
better than his critic. 

But we are not so much concerned with his Lordship’s logic as 
with the truth of his story. Let us examine it a little more 
closely. There is one thing in it which strikes me as very curious, 
and on which a cross-examiner would certainly have put a few 
questions. Lord Brougham and his friend had arrived at an inn, 
cold and tired, at one o’clock in the morning, and secured two com- 
fortable bedrooms. Lord Brougham was naturally going to bed. 
He took his hot bath before he “turned in.” Why in the world, 
then, does he want to dress again? Why look to the chair where 
his clothes were deposited? All he had to do was to dry himself, 
don what the modern hosier calls his “ slumber-wear,” and jump into 
bed. Yet, says he, “J finished dressing : and as we had agreed to 
make an early start I was ready by six o’clock, the hour of our 
early breakfast.” This leaves upon the reader’s mind the impression 
that, after the occurrence, his lordship dressed himself, and so was 
ready for the early start, as though he had not gone to bed at all. 
Yet that he did go to bed is clear, for not only has he spoken of 
“turning in,” but the next entry in the Diary is “‘ December 20, up 
at six”! It really seems as if there were something wrong with his 
narrative altogether. 

But now I come to the fatal flaw in the whole story. It is 
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obvious that this tale has no significance at all, even to the student 
of coincidences, unless it be certain that G- really did die on 
that same day or night. What is the proof of that? Lord 
Brougham apparently makes no record of the arrival of the letter 
announcing G: "gs death till 1862, sixty-three years afterwards, 
when he had arrived at the advanced age of eighty-four. Why did 
he not record it in his Diary ? or, if he did so, why does he not 
supply us with the extract, which is certainly quite as important as 
the record of December 19, 1799? Why does he not give us a 
copy of the letter? Did he preserve it? It would be important 
evidence. But we do not even know to whom it was addressed. He 
only says, ‘“‘soon after my return to Edinburgh, there arrived a 
letter from India, announcing G—-—’s death, and stating that he 
had died on December 19 ”—preswmably in the year 1799, But 
what if he is mistaken, this old man of eighty-four? What if 
G really died some months before or some months after 
December 19, 1799? In that case the story is but a very ordinary 
one, and utterly useless to the ghost-hunter. And here it occurs to 
one to ask another question. Why is G ’s name suppressed ? 
This was a man who had been Lord Brougham’s “ most intimate 
friend” in youth. They had been at school and college together, and 
had made the foolish but romantic blood-written compact. Why 
does not Brougham make any mention of this man in his records of | 
school and college days? Why is he altogether silent about him 
except in this extraordinary story? So far as I know, the public 
have never been informed to this day who G: was. Yet how 
important would the information have been! Had we known his 
name and history we might have verified the date of his death. As 
it is, he is a mere initial. Really is it not a little too absurd to ask 
sensible men to accept a ghost-story on such a mockery of evidence 
as this amounts to? For myself, I think that the most probable 
explanation of the fable is that an old man, wishing to put the 
coping-stone upon a curious story, had fallen an easy victim to error 
in thinking that G: (whoever he may have been) had died at 
the precise date upon which he had had his dream in the bath; 
whereas “in truth and in fact,” as the indictments say, G had 
not died at this date, but at some other time! 

I think, then, the strong probability is that Lord Brougham was 
not exempt from the common failing of unconsciously straying from 
the truth in such matters; but if the story is true, and the death 
really occurred on the date mentioned, then either : (1) G ’s ghost 
or spirit appeared to Brougham in pursuance of the compact; or 
(2) it was a case of “ telepathy”; or (3) the explanation is dream 
(or possibly, but not probably, waking hallucination), coincidental 
with G. ’s death, as Brougham supposed it to be. Now if G: s 
spirit appeared in pursuance of the compact to assure Brougham of an 
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after life, I think we are justly entitled to complain that other 
spirits do not appear to give us a similar assurance. It is surely 
not necessary to have a blood-written compact to give them the 
power of so returning, and it is a question of the very greatest 
interest to all of us. Yet, of all the millions of human beings who 
die daily, hardly one is to be found considerate enough to appear and 
set our doubts at rest! Really I cannot argue seriously with the 
man who supposes that this was actually the spirit of the dead man 
appearing to young Brougham in accordance with this silly compact. 
One is not entitled to say & priori that it is impossible that dead 
men have spirit forms and can show themselves in such forms to the 
living, but to accept such an hypothesis one requires very cogent 
evidence indeed. To accept it on the faith of such stories as this 
would, in my judgment, be not only extremely foolish but little short 
of criminal. 

Was this, then, a case of “ telepathy,” as the ‘“‘S. P. R.” would 
say? This supposes that G , thinking intently of Brougham (as 
I assume), just before his death in India,! so affects Brougham’s mind 
in Sweden as to cause him to have a vision of his friend sitting on a 
chair and “ looking calmly” at him; and this is presented to us as 
a much more probable hypothesis than that of dream and coincidence 
—if coincidence there really were. It seems to me, on the contrary, 
to be in every way more improbable. Dreams happen, hallucinations 
happen, coincidences happen, but of “vibrations in the brain which 
can traverse space to another brain,” and (it may be added) cause 
the owner of brain A. to behold a vision of the owner of brain B., 
there is really no evidence at all, All the so-called evidence consists 
in the stories themselves to explain which this theory was invented. 
It is an hypothesis to account for certain alleged facts; but the 
alleged facts can hardly be called evidence of the truth of the 
hypothesis. Therefore, until some real and cogent evidence is forth- 
coming, “telepathy” may, as I venture to think (pace Sir W. 
Crookes and the “S. P. R.”), be classed with that body of unverified 
assumptions which the late Professor Huxley compendiously described 
as Pseudo-Science.? 


1 But could this be so? The death, we are told, occurred on December 19, whereas 
Brougham did not arrive at the inn till “one in the morning” of December 20. The 
death, therefore, was anterior to the apparition, so that, if this be a case of telepathy, 
it must be telepathy between the living and the dead. The hour in India would, of 
course, be later than in Sweden, but, as neither the place nor the hour of death is 
stated, I have not attempted to work out the equation of time. 

2 Suppose, for instance, A. claims to be able to exercise telepathic influence over 
B. A. is in London, B. is in Paris. A. undertakes that B. shall see a vision of him at 
such and suchatime. B. is ignorant of A.’s undertaking, but has the vision at the 
appointed time. Say, further, that A. and B. are both undoubted witnesses of truth, 
and that there is no possible suspicion of collusion. This would certainly be some 
evidence of “telepathy,” and if the experiment could be repeated two or three times, 
B, being in each case ignorant that A. would even be thinking of him at or about 
the times in question, then the evidence would be worthy of consideration. 
Dr. Hill writes, in his recent Introduction to Science, p. 57: “From the infi- 
nite sum of our fancies and illusions particular instances are picked out, upon 
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I cannot do better than conclude with an extract from Dr. 
Maudsley’s book, Natural Causes and Supernatural Seemings : 


“No ghost stories are more striking, more widespread, and apparently 
better attested than those of the visible apparitions of persons at the 
moment of death, to friends or others, who may be hundreds of miles 
distant. The writers of an article on ‘ Visible Apparitions’ in the Nine- 
teenth Century of July 1884, who are secretaries of a ghost-seeking society, 
relate a case of the kind communicated to them by Sir Edmund Hornby, 
late chief judge of the Supreme Consular Court of China and Japan, who 
describes himself as a lawyer by education, family, and tradition, wanting 
in imagination and no believer in miracles. It was his habit to allow 
reporters to come to his house in the evening to get his written judgment 
for the next day’s paper. On this occasion he had written out his 
judgment and left it with the butler for the reporter, who was expected to 
call for it. Having gone to bed and to sleep, he was awakened soon by a 
rap at the door, which, when he took no notice, was repeated. In reply to 
his call, ‘Come in,’ the reporter solemnly entered and asked for his 
judgment. Thereupon ensued a dialogue between Sir E. Hornby—who 
referred him again and again to the butler, protesting against the un- 
warrantable intrusion of the reporter, who persisted in his earnest 
request for his judgment. Impressed at last by his solemn earnestness, 
and fearful of awakening his wife (who had slept soundly during all the 
energetic and animated dialogue), Sir Edmund gave him the gist of the 
judgment, which he appeared to take down in shorthand, after which he 
apologised for his intrusion and withdrew. It was then just half-past one. 
When Lady Hornby ‘awoke, as she did immediately, the whole incident 
was related to her. Next day, when Sir Edmund entered the Court, the 
usher announced to him the sudden death of the reporter, some time 
between one and half-past one. The cause of death, as ascertained by a 
formal inquest, was heart disease. The poor man had not left his house 
the night before. Here, then, is a precise and circumstantial story, 
related by a person of eminence and ability, accustomed to weigh evidence, 
and confirmed (for the writers say so) by his wife. Naturally it attracted 
much attention, and much jubilant attention, from those who were specially 
interested in ghosts and apparitions. The Spectator saw in it, I believe, 
incontestable proof of the reality of the spiritual world. Amongst others, 
it attracted the attention of Mr. Balfour, the editor of the North China 
Herald, who was well acquainted with Sir Edmund and the reporter 
alluded to. Ina letter to the Nineteenth Century (November 1884) this 
gentleman asks the editor to compare the story with the following remarks : 
(1) Sir Edmund Hornby says Lady Hornby was with him at the time, 
and subsequently awoke. I reply, no such person was in existence. Sir 
Edmund’s second wife had died two years previously, and he did not marry 
again till three months after the event he relates; (2) Sir Edmund 
mentions an inquest on the body. I reply, on the authority of the 
coroner, that no such inquest was ever held ; (3) Sir Edmund’s story turns 
upon the judgment of a certain case which was to be delivered next day, 
January 20, 1875. There is no record of any such judgment in the 
Supreme Court and Consular Gazette, of which I am now editor; (4) Sir 
which are based marvellous tales of telepathic communication and premonition 
in dreams. If they were not marvellous they would not be remembered, and if their 
marvellousness hardly merits the telling, a tendency is innate in most narrators to 
bring it up to the effective standard. Such stories as have been published are 
conspicuously wanting in the only kind of support which would give them value as 
evidence—documentary corroboration. Does any residuum which cannot be ex- 
plained, without the inference of the existence of ‘ psychic force,’ remain over after 
coincidence, and unconscious and conscious lying have been allowed for? The 
mar gin of evidence is strangely narrow.” 
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Edmund says that the reporter died at one in the morning. This is 
wholly inaccurate; he died between 8 and 9 a.m. after a good night’s 
rest. 

“The editor of the Vineteenth Century having submitted Mr. Balfour’s 
letter to Sir E. Hornby, subjoins that gentleman’s rejoinder, in which, 
after accusing Mr. Balfour of want of good feeling and taste in not having 
written ta him privately instead of amusing the public at his expense, he 
practically, though ungraciously, admits the whole case against him. It 
is probable that similar stories of the kind would collapse in a similar 
manner were they tested properly by independent observation and 
inquiry, and were some one willing to take the trouble to make the inquiry, 
and having made it, to take the trouble of ‘contradicting and exposing 
them.” 


The fact is, that many ghost-stories which are solemnly paraded 
as proofs that spirits do at times “ revisit the glimpses of the moon” 
are capable of a very simple explanation if we could only get at the 
true facts. I am often reminded of an experience of my own a good 
many years ago when I went the Western Circuit. I arrived at 
Bristol one evening in the late autumn (if I remember right) and 
got to the Royal Hotel only just in time to wash and make myself 
presentable for the Circuit Mess. I had a bedroom which looked 
over an old graveyard. It was nearly dark, however, and I did not 
look from the window before descending to dinner, I returned to 
the room late at night, opened the window and looked out. To my 
surprise I saw what appeared to be ill-defined white ghostly figures 
hovering above the tombstones. They seemed to have a slight 
swaying motion to and fro, but each remained suspended a few feet 
above the grave below. It seemed very remarkable, this vision of 
these ghostly appearances in the old disused graveyard. Were they 
ghosts? Were they ‘‘corpse-lights”? I could make nothing of it, 
so ultimately drew down the blind and got to bed. The next 
morning the secret was revealed. Somebody had stretched a line 
over the graveyard, and to this were suspended several white 
articles, of (I think) feminine attire, placed there to dry! There 
was a light wind, and this caused the mysterious articles to sway 
gently to and fro. These were the apparitions that had so puzzled 
me the night before! No doubt the explanation of many weird 
stories is equally simple. 

In truth there is quite as much so-called evidence for witch- 
craft and demonology and medieval miracles, and many other dis- 
carded superstitions, as there is for the ghost-story of modern 
civilisation. But the ghost-story is popular, and probably will ever 
be so. There is a fascination even for the sceptic about the weird 
and the mysterious. Moreover, with many people the wish to 
believe in ghosts is strong, for therein they would fain find an 
assurance of an after life. Therefore, the ghost-story is probably 
destined to endure. But “believe it not, my son!” Neither 
believe thou their pseudo-scientific theories of ‘‘ telepathy,” whether 
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between the living or between the living and the dead—at least 
until they have produced such real evidence as shall satisfy the 
trained minds of scientific men—not one or two “cranks” only; 
and this, I think, they are likely to do somewhere about the Greek 
Kalends. No doubt there are more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamed of in our philosophy, and when they are proved 
to exist we will believe in them—but not till then. 


G. G. GREENWOOD, 





SETEBOS AND ST. PIERRE. 


Ir natural theology in this island is to be judged by certain recent 
utterances on the subject of the terrible catastrophes last year in 
the West Indies, it does not seem to have made much advance since 
Caliban formulated his theory of the universe. It is strange in the 
twentieth century to find theologians and men of science seriously 
asking themselves how far the moral government of the universe is 
consistent with such appalling and unprovoked calamities. The 
conflict between religion and science is simply due to the encroach- 
ment by each upon the other’s province, for whereas the sole 
function of the former is to regulate the spiritual life of man, it has 
needlessly entangled itself with crude cosmogonies and hopelessly 
unscientific conceptions of nature; while science, whose only busi- 
ness is the investigation of the laws of the universe, has been 
continually trying to get behind these to the power from which they 
are presumed to proceed, of which power it can, as science, know 
nothing whatever. Had each taken to heart the maxim which bids 
a cobbler stick to his last, what a vast quantity of ink .and blood 
would have been saved! And though bloodshed for a difference of 
opinion is happily discountenanced nowadays—except, of course, in 
international questions—many an inkpot, alas! will be drained on 
either side, until the two combatants learn to keep exclusively to 
their own territories. 

Primitive man regarded all external phenomena as direct evidence 
of the state of the divine mind—at all events, on the more malevo- 
lent side. When the sun shone and the river sloped gently to the 
sea, he probably did not trouble to inquire whether his god was in 
a good temper ; there seems to be a catlike element in mankind in 
virtue of which it accepts everything which is comfortable as its 
hereditary due. But when the thunder roared and the swollen 
stream foamed over its banks, when the earthquake shook the 
mountains and the face of the sun was darkened in the noonday, 
then man knew that his god was angry, and, crouching in his cave, 
he doubtless asked himself how the god could be good who wrought 
such destruction on the earth. And theology being a very rudi- 
mentary science in those days, he probably came to the conclusion 
that his deity was a very powerful and unpleasant person, who 
could only be kept in a good temper by much slaughter of sheep 
and oxen. 
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But there is no need to go as far back as “ the noble savage ” to 
find expression of the same idea. The nineteenth century will 
afford plenty of instances of the belief that all maleficent acts of 
nature spring from the malevolence of the Creator—the word “ male- 
volence ” being taken in its simple literal sense of “ wishing harm,” 
with no added idea of spite or hatred, though almost invariably with 
the notion of punishment for some wrongful act. Thus the cholera 
was looked on as the outpouring of God’s wrath for our national 
backslidings, the catalogue of Sunday accidents was held to exhibit 
the divine justice as administered to Sabbath-breakers, and so forth. 
Not that theology has stood quite still in the countless ages which 
separate us from the cave-dweller: we no longer look on an eclipse 
as a proof of God’s wrath, but asa purely ‘‘ natural,” calculable, and 
recurrent phenomenon; we know that a rainbow is the regular. 
accompaniment of certain atmospheric conditions; and, generally 
speaking, wherever we can detect an orderly sequence or a periodic 
recurrence, we attribute the event to the mechanical working of 
some law of nature; while in all cases where no such regularity is 
to be perceived, a very large number of persons at once detect “the 
finger of God.” As if the chief function of the All-wise was to 
interfere with the perfect working of his own machinery! This 
astounding conception is even obtruded into the mercantile law of 
this country, which puts “the act of God” into the same category 
with that ‘‘of the King’s enemies,” and defines the former as any 
sudden unforeseen calamity against which preventive measures could 
not be taken. 

But to one who reads carefully the history of the past there can 
be no doubt that all natural phenomena—the baneful eruption, the 
appalling earthquake, no less than the changes of weather from day 
to day, are as much the results of natural causation as the recur- 
rence of the seasons, and will at a more advanced state of scientific 
knowledge be equally predictable. The weather is as subject to law 
as are the comets which make their wild rushes across the heaven, 
the only difference being that the law governing the latter has been 
in part discovered, while the science of meteorology is still in its 
infancy, literally in its infancy, for its utterances can hardly as yet 
be dignified with the name of speech. 

From this recognition of the fact that all external phenomena are 
but the outcome of the working of some physical law, it is but a 
step farther to perceive that this law is entirely non-moral, and 
herein lies the key to the whole difficulty. Nature working on the 
physical plane is sublimely indifferent to right-and wrong; it is 
nothing to her if one man be slain or one million ; a loose slate will 
fall indifferently on the head of saint and sinner; all that Nature 
cares for is that the law of gravitation shall not fail. The tower in 
Siloam fell from just the same causes as the Campanile in Venice, 
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and not in the least because there were certain men standing at its 
foot who were ripe for destruction. Motive makes not the slightest 
difference in the realm of external nature: a priest bearing the 
last sacrament to a dying man will get just the same treatment from 
the weather or the wolves as a burglar making off with stolen 
property. 

Nature works on more planes than one, and never passes the 
boundaries which separate them ; man to his endless confusion is 
continually entangling the ideas of one plane with those of another. 
When Pastor Manders heard that the orphanage which he had 
refused to insure as “ being under a special Providence ” was burnt 
down, he drew some unwarrantable inferences with regard to the 
punishment of sin; had he been in the habit of sorting his planes, 
he would have seen that the only lesson to be learnt was the 
inadvisability of bringing lighted candles into contact with 
shavings, 

For Nature never allows one plane to encroach on another; if a 
man ill-treats or neglects his body, whether his motive be good or 
bad, his body will have to pay, while his intellectual and spiritual 
natures will grow in exact proportion to the efforts spent upon 
them. If he ruins his bodily health by over devotion to study, the 
damage is not done by the pressure upon his intellect, but by the 
neglect of food or sleep or exercise which accompanied that 
pressure, 

Having reached this point, we shall approach the question we 
are considering in quite a different spirit, and shall reply that we can 
no more reconcile the St. Pierre disasters with the moral government 
of the universe than we can attribute benevolence to a cataract or 
magnanimity to the rising sun. The victims of the eruptions paid 
the penalty of living in the neighbourhood of a still active volcano ; 
the law under which they perished was not cruel or unjust, for the 
simple reason that it operates on a plane where neither cruelty nor 
justice have any place. Law immutable and inexorable is the only 
principle under which physical nature works ; for ethics she cares 
no more than does a steam-roller. Had the inhabitants of St. 
Pierre mastered the laws of seismology, which though as yet 
unwritten are certainly as definite as those of any other physical 
science, they would have foreseen the eruptions and saved their 
lives by leaving the country. 

And this leads on to the third point. The only fault of the 
30,000 who perished was their ignorance of natural laws, an ignor- 
ance possibly necessary at man’s present stage of development, but 
destined to vanish as one by one he gains the keys of knowledge. 
The history of the Ascent of man is merely the tale of his stubborn 
hand-to-hand contest with Nature; and though thousands, millions 
have been slain, the survivors have always gained a little know- 
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ledge from each act of destruction ; or if they have not, they have 
in turn afforded a useful object lesson for their survivors. Nothing 
can be clearer than that physical nature punishes ignorance but 
takes no count of wickedness; whenever the wicked man suffers at 
her hands, it is invariably because he has been fool as well as 
knave. 

It may be well to note in this connection that we have here no 
exception to the rule that Nature never confuses her planes; it is 
true that for an error of judgment she constantly exacts the penalty 
of life, but this is only in those cases where the mental error has 
influenced the conduct of the body. Where ignorance has not led 
to action, positive or negative, Nature has allowed the body to 
escape scot free. And, on the other hand, knowledge affords no 
safeguard unless it be acted on: for the ardent student who, in his 
anxiety to study an eruption at close quarters, thrusts his body into 
& position where he knows his death is certain—and the case of 
Pliny the Elder shows that such a degree of enthusiasm is possible— 
will pay the penalty not of his rashness in determining, but of his 
folly in executing, his scheme, It is for the physical act that the 
physical body pays, and yet, in so far as we speak of the mind deter- 
mining the acts of the body, we may for shortness’ sake say that 
Nature punishes man for his ignorance. 

But while we deny that kindness or cruelty has any place in 
the working of the physical universe, we can hardly fail to perceive 
that this stern impartiality of Nature tends to the ultimate im- 
provement of the race. In modern systems of jurisprudence no 
man is allowed to plead ignorance of the law as an excuse for his 
conduct ; the law need not be “the true embodiment of everything 
that’s excellent,” to see that no one would take the trouble to learn 
what he might or might not legally do, if such ignorance were to be 
accepted as an excuse. No reasonable man finds fault with the 
English Bench on this account, and yet, forsooth, people tax Nature 
or the power behind Nature with “cruelty” ‘because she makes 
precisely the same demand from the human race! If the same 
argument be used, it will be seen to be necessary, in the interests of 
mankind, that all ignorance of Nature’s laws should be punished, 
and the more terrible and agonising the penalty, the quicker will 
the race set to work to discover some preventive or remedy for 
its sufferings. It is not until countless lives have been lost through 
a disease, until it is approaching the stage at which it becomes a 
national visitation, that any really great effort is made to cope with 
it. If earthquakes were common in Piccadilly and Albemarle Street 
it would not be long before some empirical science was formulated 
by the aid of which the inhabitants might, if not avert the shocks, 
which is perhaps too bold a conception even for modern science, at 
all events give due warning of their approach. . 
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Mankind, in fact, like a lazy schoolboy, will only work when he 
is obliged, and but for the stern compulsion of physical nature would 
have remained at the level of the apple-eating ape. If the main 
reason for the existence of life on this planet is the development of 
the mind of man—whether the individual mind or the corporate 
mind for the moment does not matter—it is abundantly evident 
that without the goadings and thwartings, the wholesale destructions 
and ruthless catastrophes of Nature, our ancestors would néver have 
reached the level of humanity ; the whole scheme would have proved 
a failure. 

If, then, we have arrived at the conclusion that the realm of 
physical nature is swayed by inexorable laws; that these laws are 
absolutely non-moral; that ignorance of these laws subjects man- 
kind to bodily suffering and death; and that, as man is at present 
constituted, such a state of things is necessary for the development 
of his intellect; if these four conclusions are established, we have 
reached a point beyond which inquiry degenerates into speculation. 
In all human investigations there comes sooner or later a dead wall, 
and it is on the other side of it that the next question lies, “ Why 
is mankind so constituted ?” or in another form, “ How is it possible 
for a Benevolent Power to have ordained a system which entails so 
much misery?” Such questions as these science as yet cannot grapple 
with, and religion will do well to avoid. The full answer can only 
come when men “ shall be as gods”; and surely, as we survey the 
height to which man has already climbed, it is not arrogant to hold 
that in the far-distant fature that day will certainly dawn. To 
judge of man’s advance by comparing him with the Greeks or 
Romans is much the same as trying to estimate a boy’s growth by 
measuring his height on two consecutive days. Because we have 
not yet got rid of, slavery, superstition, appeals to force, and other 
uncivilised products, many people are fully satisfied in their own 
minds that the human race is making no progress at all; with the 
prophet of old they wail out that they are not better than their 
fathers, and regard the future of humanity with gloomy fore- 
bodings. If, instead of going back one or two thousand years 
they will go back to the Neolithic age—or if in wilful pes- 
simism they still shake their heads, to the invertebrate animals or 
the amceba—they will be obliged to admit that for good or evil 
enormous progress has taken place in the life on this globe. And 
who is so rash as to declare finality in any branch of Nature? to 
lay his finger on man and say, “ Here is the finished product, higher 
than this Nature cannot go”? The man of the future may be, for 
all we know, but the third term in the proportion whose first and 
second terms are the zoophyte and Lord Kelvin. When this great 
Third Term has been engendered on the earth, his science perhaps 
will give the Why of all those realms wherein we of the present day 
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are painfully groping after the What. As yet it is not man’s 
business to explain or try to explain the universe, but simply to 
learn the laws under which it works and to fashion his life to suit 
them. At present it is as absurd for the Theist to speak of the 
beneficence of God as manifested in the physical world, as it is for 
the Materialist to assert the incompatibility of the workings of 
Nature with Divine power and goodness. 

Probably there is no readier road to Atheism than to look for the 
workings of Divine benevolence in the operations of physical nature. 
Events are taking place every minute which are in direct conflict 
with all human ideas of justice or goodness, so that, if we regard the 
physical universe as manifesting the Divine mind, we can only 
come to the very unsatisfactory conclusion that the Divine concep- 
tion of those qualities is entirely different from our own; in other 
words, that our moral standard is fallacious and that it is impossible 
for man to know right from wrong. The only escape from this 
train of reasoning lies in the conviction that Nature works on an 
absolutely non-moral plane and that no warrant can be found for 
connecting External Nature and the Divine Mind; and though this 
conviction would lead to the discontinuance of harvest thanksgivings 
and prayers for rain, religion would be enormously strengthened by 
being relegated to her proper sphere, the hearts of men, while 
Science would find her time fully occupied in studing the unexplained 
phenomena of the sensible universe, without vexing herself about 
the as yet insoluble problem that lies behind them. 


C. B. WHEELER, 





THE LAST PROP OF THE CHURCH. 


On July 9 and 10, 1903, a great and important meeting of 
churchmen, composed of clergy and laity, under the presidency 
of the two Archbishops, was convened for discussing the desira- 
bility of providing a National Church Council for the Church of 
England. 

The subject was a crucial test of the vitality of the Church as an 
organisation. In the words of the Church Times, “ the occasion was 
really historical, and the decisions arrived at must be, for better or 
worse, of an epoch-making character.” My object, therefore, is to 
make known to the general public, and to women in particular, the 
manner in which this representative assembly of ecclesiastical digni- 
taries and elected lay delegates conducted their deliberations, and 
with logic, reason, and justice solved the grave questions of the 
hour. 

The Bishop of Salisbury in moving the preamble, which had 
been preceded by a short prayer, presumably addressed to the God 
in whose hands are Truth and Justice, remarked “ that it was desir- 
able that a representative body should be formed for the whole 
Church of England. . . . upon the wisdom or unwisdom, the unity 
or discord, of our first vote will depend very much the judgment 
which the country forms of the attitude of the Church to this great 
question.” He further explained that the province of the Council 
would be, as a duly elected authoritative body, to organise, admin- 
ister, regulate, and reform the judicial executive and economic 
administration of the Church; and that to gain the full confidence 
of the country the Council must admit the laity. ‘‘ But,” asked the 
Bishop, with a sudden qualm, “is this admission according to the 
mind of Christ? Is it such as the Early and Primitive Church 
would have approved if it had our experience?” After a learned 
disquisition, he came to the conclusion that “ laymen have the 
Holy Spirit given to them for this work—the spirit of ghostly 
counsel as well as the spirit of wisdom and understanding.” 

After two days’ debate and votes being taken on the different 
proposals and amendments for the formation of the Council, the 
main resolutions, to the number of eight, eventually emerged from 
the Conference ; of these, the first, sixth, and seventh are alone 
pertinent for present consideration, and read as follows : 
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“(1) That it is desirable to make provision for the calling together of a 
representative Council, consisting of clergy and laity of the Provinces of 


Canterbury and York, 

“(6) That the initial franchise of lay electors shall be exercised in each 
ecclesiastical parish or district by those persons of the male sex (possess- 
ing such householding or other vestry qualification in the parish or district 
as may be defined by the committee to be hereafter appointed) who declare- 
themselves in writing, at the time of voting, to be lay members of the 
Church of England, and of no other religious communion, and are not 
legally and actually excluded from Communion, and by such other persons 
residing in the parish or district as are lay communicants of the Church 
of England, of the male sex and of full age. 

“(7) That representatives elected by the lay electors shall be of the 
male sex, and of full age, and shall be communicants.” . 


Now on reading these resolutions two points at once strike one as 
being gross misrepresentations and travesties of truth. 

(1) The National Church consists of men and women members, 
any body representing the while Church must logically consist of 
representatives of both sexes. The Council, however, is to be 
limited to male representatives alone; and, as women compose the 
larger portion of the laity, the Council in its initial composition 
will represent the minority instead of the majority of Church 
members. 

(2) The franchise of lay electors being restricted to the male 
sex alone, deprives women as ratepayers, as householders, as church- 
wardens, and as members of vestries of a voice in the administration 
and polity of the Church to which they belong and largely support, 
though they outnumber men by one-third. ‘The elected represen- 
tatives of the National Church Council will therefore only be elected 
by the male minority of the laity, instead of by the whole member- 
ship of the Church. 

I will now analyse the reasons upon which these truly astounding 
resolutions were formulated. 

To his honour the Bishop of Worcester, with a few other advanced 
thinkers, pleaded “ for the great point of principle ” that the suffrage 
should include women; and moreover he urged “ that such women 
shall be admitted to vote for Church Councillors, or to sit on Church 
Councils as would hitherto have been able to vote for vestries or to 
serve as churchwardens. . . . and not exclude from the new body 
women otherwise qualified who would have a vote for vestries.” But 
the Archbishop of Canterbury thought “ that the meeting would be 
. Wise to leave the question of women out of sight at present, and 
confine themselves to the question of principle ”; as if it were 
possible to separate the two! Most effectually, by excluding women, 
this astute ecclesiastic, with Jesuitical casuistry, sacrificed principle 
on the fatal altar of expediency. Woman is always the Jonah of 
man’s material necessity. 

It was a much debated question what tests should qualify electors. 
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Should it be baptism, confirmation, communion, or all three? Or, 
simply should the rate-paying franchise be adopted ? 

The test of baptism was soon discarded, being pronounced im- 
practicable ; but the Bishop of Worcester strongly advocated that of 
confirmation, as it would admit women voters without prejudice, 
The Bishop of Hereford pointed out however, with due solemnity, 
that last year the candidates for confirmation were 86,000 males 
against 121,000 females; and the confirmation test was thereupon 
dropped like a hot potato. 

The communicant test was then discussed; but again the discon- 
certing facts of figures ruined women’s rapidly decreasing prospect 
of justice. 

“ According to the Church of England Year Book,” represented 
the Bishop of Hereford, giving the impression that he was dealing 
with criminal statistics in which the female sex were in the 
majority : 


“The number of communicants for the last three years was estimated as 
follows: 1900, 1,974,000 ; 1901, 1,998,000; 1902, 2,050,000, Probably 
they would be justified in saying that two-thirds of these numbers were 
women ; so, if a communicant qualification was required, the fully enfran- 
chised members of the English Church would be reduced, on a very liberal 
estimate, to about 750,000 men. He considered that that settled the 
question of a communicant franchise as a practical proposal.” 


For was it not obvious that women voters, if admitted, would 
outnumber men by three to one, and if they were excluded, the fact 
would be proclaimed by irrefutable demonstration that only a 
fraction of professing churchmen observed the most sacred ordi- 
nance of the Church? By no manipulation could the doctrinal 
tests secure on an equal sex franchise a majority of male adherents 
to the tenets and ritual of the Church. Now if the worthy Bishop 
had but studied the gaol records of the last census, he would have 
found without difficulty a large male majority ; for, on April 1, 1901, 
there were 14,693 men prisoners against 2884 women. However, 
male supremacy on a given standard of religious observance appeared 
to be unattainable ; and an uncomfortable feeling at the prospect of 
a strong contingent of feminine virtues over-ruling the electorate 
and shadowing the Council profoundly depressed the assembly, 
until a happy solution of the problem was presented by the adop- 
tion of Lord Hugh Cecil’s bluntly concise amendment “That voters 
be of the male sex,” which typical embodiment of modern Chris- 
tianity was carried by ninety votes against sixty; our Christian 
brethren rejoicing greatly thereat, for male monopoly, at the sacri- 
fice of true efficiency, was thus safely secured. Lord Hugh Cecil 
even hypocritically prayed, “ Let the franchise be such as would 
secure that the assembly would represent the opinion of the devout 
members of the Church,” when he had carefully excommunicated the 
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members who were most devout! And men pride themselves on 
their reasoning and logical faculties ! 

The reasons given by Lord Hugh Cecil are therefore instructive, 
and should be laid to heart by women supporters of the National 
Church in which they are not considered part of the nation; and 
of English women who are denied part or lot in the Church of 
England. 


Quoth Lorp Hue Cecit.—“ This was the time to speak against women 
having the franchise, St. Paul seemed to be against women taking part 
in the government of the Church. Supposing it could be said, when a 
recommendation from the National Council came before Parliament, that 
it was sent through the votes of women, who did anything their parson 
told them—(laughter)—that would bea great loss. The Council would 
certainly carry greater weight with the public if they had no women elec- 
tors. They might possibly be admitted later; but at first, when the 
Council was on its trial, they could not afford to make experiments. He 
would move that voters be ‘ of the male sex.’” 

“ BisHop oF SaLisBuRY.—Have women voters not assisted municipal 
government ?” 

“Lorp Hues Cectt.—I do not think it has made any difference one 
way or the other; but it is well known that women are supposed to be 
under clerical influence more than men are.” (Laughter.) 


We are therefore face to face with this extraordinary paradox. 
The more earnestly and zealously a member of the Church of Eng- 
land adheres to its tenets, its doctrines, its ordinances, and its ritual, 
and is under the guidance, counsel, and advice of the appointed 
pastors of the said Church, the less is that member qualified for the 
right of having a voice, or obtaining a status, or exercising a privi- 
lege in the government of the Church. Moreover, we arrive” by 
logical deductions at the following startling conclusions : 

(1) That so dangerous, untrustworthy, and fallible is the influence 
of the clergy, that it is found best for practical purposes not to 
choose as electors, organisers, directors, and representatives of the 
spiritual and material policy of the Church those members most 
amenable to its authority, and most imbued with its spiritual 
truths, but, on the contrary, to elect those who acknowledge only a 
perfunctory allegiance, profess a superficial recognition of its 
doctrine, and show an open contempt for its ordained ministers. 

(2) That the faithfulness and devotion of the greater number 
debar, on that very score, the greater number from participation in 
any right of representation or any privilege of choice in the control 
and direction of the organisation of which they compose the 
majority. 

(3) That the Church that preaches the equality of the male and 
the female in Christ, the keauty of humility, and the sublimity of 
charity that ‘is not puffed up,” is, in truth, a blind leader of the 
blind ; a. Church governed by men, whose spiritual insight is so 
undeveloped, that they have not grasped the elementary truths of 
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the Gospel of Christ. Most assuredly they know little of the mind 
of Christ, the world’s greatest teacher, who, seeing things as they 
are in the hidden secrets of Natare, and forestalling the researches 
of modern science,! placed woman before man in the ordinance of 
marriage, accepted the services of women, did not forbid their 
following Him and ministering to Him, though they forsook their 
homes for that purpose, inspired by an individual spiritual liberty 
which burst, as a chrysalis shell, through the enslaving prejudices 
of centuries. Well may an ardent supporter of the woman move- 
ment urge that the true friend of woman was Jesus Christ, and 
that : 


“it is high time for women to revolt against Mosaic and Pauline religion, 
and to insist upon the religion of Jesus, which contains no hint that 
women are to be silent in churches, or to be subject to their husbands. 
. . . The world waits, and women especially wait, for the substitution of 
the religion of Christ for the religion of Paul. Women have suffered 
many centuries of injustice and oppression because of the writings of 
Moses and Paul, and whenever women seriously determine to be free they 
will find their last and strongest enemies entrenched behind religious bar- 
ricades, and pleading [see Lord Hugh Cecil] the Pentateuch and the 
Epistles of Paul in support of their position as determined opponents of 
justice to women.” * 


We have seen how the Church of England meets the demand of 
women for justice and recognition by simply ignoring their existence. 
The Church receives their gifts as her due, but becomes shortsighted 
when asked to lift her eyes from the bag to the giver. She exploits 
the services of women, but turns a deaf ear to a practical acknow- 
ledgment of these indispengable eervices. Her laws are man-made, 
and limited therefore to man’s undeveloped sympathies and crude 
material intelligence. Yet if the dignitaries of the Church would 
study natural law with an understanding heart, they would find that 
therein the feminine principle reigns supreme as the factor of 
growth and development. And history confirms the same law, for 
all periods of substantial industrial peaceful advance in a nation’s 
progress can be traced to the administration of a woman. Every 
era distinguished by a feminine appellation is identified with an 
individual woman, instead of, as is the case with men, being 
distinctive of a dynasty. For example, we have the age of Semi- 


! The latest work on The Determination of Sex, by Dr. M. von Lenhoss¢k, Professor 
of Anatomy to the Budapest University, fully endorses the conclusions arrived at 
by the leading biologists — Diising, Ploss, Heape, Maupas, Schenk, Weismann, 
Geddes, Thomson, &c.—“ that the better nourished the ova the more likely will they 
prove to be female, while the poorly nourished ones will give origin to male embryos.” 
—British Medical Journal, May 9, 1903, Nature does not put forth her best efforts 
to produce the worst results ; the female, as the most complex organism, is the out- 
come of the best conditions for mother and offspring. Nature, the handmaid of God, 
proclaims woman as the most highly evolved of all her works. Moreover, biological 
experiments show that ‘‘it is the mother and not the father that possesses the 
power of determining sex.” —Professor M, von Lenhossck. 

? The Emancipation of Woman, J. Gibson, p. 58, 
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ramis, the Elizabethan era, the Victorian age, in contrast to the 
Augustine age, the Georgian period, the Stuart and Hanoverian 
dynasties. These facts alone should open men’s eyes to the nobler, 
sweeter, more humane aspects of feminine administration. In 
economics women are past masters, Probably this aptitude for 
thrifty, careful finance is one of the main reasons why men object to 
the entrance of women into public offices or State departments. The 
extravagance, waste, and reckless speculation of masculine mal- 
administration would receive a severe overhauling at woman’s hands, 
which, though supremely beneficial to the nation at large, would be 
extremely derogatory to masculine vanity and interested laissez faire. 
For instance, finance and patronage will come within the scope of 
the National Church Council’s supervision and administration ; 
possibly if women were included in the body of representatives 
they would formulate a practical plan by which 14,000 benefices in 
the Church could be raised above an annual value of £150. There are 
1500 livings of less than £100 a year; 300 less than £50; many of 
only £25 a year. These represent living starvation for the incum- 
bents, and constitute the gravest blot upon the Church’s financial 
administration. Yet in the face of this scandal, a Bill is before 
Parliament which virtually proposes to take away yet a further sum 
from the amount in the hands of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
for the relief of small livings so as to increase the staff of the Com- 
mission, already one of the most expensive departments of the State. 
No wonder that men fear women’s intuitive economical bias regula- 
ting and reforming these gross abuses of national funds, No wonder 
that Lord Hugh Cecil will have no experiments in women’s adminis- 
trative ability! For it is evident that men do not fear competition 
with the alleged inferiority of women, as, logically, no one fears an 
inferior ; and as women are politically classed with minors, idiots, 
lunatics, and criminals, men’s superiority in any given contest 
should be a foregone conclusion. But what the majority of men 


fear is the moral supremacy of woman; her dogged adherence to. 


right for right’s sake ; her conscientious observance of duty because 
it is duty ; her scorn of consequence when the path of justice is 
strewn with thorns; her determination to work for peace and 
righteousness in the face of compromising expediency. Men dread, 
for these reasons, the competition of women on equal terms; they 
have therefore placed arbitrary restrictions on the unfettered natural 
use of feminine faculties by every device, sophistry and meanness, 
jealousy and cupidity, could devise, For to man woman is the 
unknown quantity, the X of haman life, And the unknown is 
always dreaded by the ignorant. Women, on the contrary, have 
never feared men, they dread no competition with them, They have 
ever been anxious to enter the lists with them on equal terms. 
They have shrank physically before brute force, and quailed before 
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savage mastery, but as they submitted to injustice they could yet 
smile at their oppressors, for latent in their hearts was the knowledge 
that women were the conquerors, Morally their courage has been 
sublime. ‘“ For God hath not given us the spirit of fear ; but of 
power and of love and of a sound mind.” 

To man therefore woman is the most perplexing enigma. To 
woman man is the most astounding failure, for she does not yet 
understand that he is the embodiment of her own enforced limita- 
tions. Woman has not yet realised the supreme truth that the 
impressions of maternity? are the determining factors of evolution 
and development. Heredity traces genius and intellectual brain- 
power to the mother ; and the average woman has to learn that the 
impressions of the unnatural submission, of the degradation, and of 
the inferiority of her sex have borne their evil fruit in the sons whom 
she has brought forth. She has imbued them with their arrogant 
sex-bias, their distrust and contempt of women. Of a different 
calibre were the mothers of all truly great men, whose essential 
worth in the world depended not so much on their manhood but on 
the distinctive feminine virtues that controlled and dirigated their 
masculinity, and inspired them with a profound respect and reverence 
tor womanhood. And only as woman herself rises above superstition, 
conventionality, fallacies, and artificial restrictions, will her sons be 
better specimens of true humanity. At present they are mostly 
highly sensuous animals, broken away from the wise restraints and 
the inherent male chivalry of the natural law, that governs through- 
out nature the relations of the sexes. 

I would say to women: never be afraid of ideas; never be afraid 
of facts; trust your own intuitions. Inspiration and truth are on 
the side of woman. We women have nothing to fear from the Soul 
of the Universe; we have nothing to fear from the truths nature is 
daily revealing to us, for the Great Mother has treated her daughters 
well, What we have to fear is not light but darkness; not criticism 
on the worth of our services, but the unworthiness of our critics; 
not a fair competition on equal terms but false measures and 
weighted scales; not the powers that make for peace and righteous- 
ness, but the forces of evil and corruption. We have to fight against 
Time for Eternity, and Eternity is with us. For woman the day 
will yet dawn, when she will rejoice in the son whom she has made 
so strong for her own self. Then will have passed away as an evil 
dream a Church, that in its contempt for and ingratitude to the 
mothers, wives, and daughters of the nation, sets the pernicious 
example to the secular authorities of injustice to women, from which 
proceed the curtailment of woman's influence, the suppression of her 
latent spiritual forces, the rejection of her abilities for public work, 
and the prostitution of her highest creative faculties. For it will 


1 2 Titus, i. 7. 2 See Maternal Impressions, Bayer, U.S. 
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assuredly come, that time of perfection, foreseen by Plutarch, “ when 
man, the more his reason is persuaded of a better future, will need 
the less to seek therefrom the motives of action; when he will do 
the right because it is right, and not because there are affixed 
arbitrary guerdons which prevents his deluded vision from recog- 
nising the inner better rewards. It will assuredly come—that time 
of a new immortal evangel day.” 


FRANCES SWINEYe 





THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON PHYSICAL 
TRAINING (SCOTLAND, 1902). 


TAE REPORT, 


Tue Report of this Royal Commission has now been issued, and will 
be read with interest by all who have at heart the physical welfare 
of the young, and the future of the country. 

The published results of the medical examination of school 
children, which was authorised by the Commissioners, render it now 
possible for the first time to arrive at a somewhat correct estimate 
of the physical status of the children, and, through them, of the 
nation, especially of the working and lower classes. The statements 
of the examiners—which will be found in statistical form in the 
Appendix to the Report—alarming though they seem, are unfor- 
tunately only too fully borne out and supported by the Report 
(1902) of the Inspector-General of Recruiting, and there is con- 
sequently but little hope that they are even slightly exaggerated. 
For the credit of the nation’s physical welfare we wish they 
were. 

The feelings of surprise and dismay at first created by the medical 
examiners’ statements will give place to those of satisfaction at 
the various recommendations of the Commissioners, who seem to 
have clearly grasped the necessities of the case; and should these 
recommendaticns be adopted, even in part, a check will speedily be 
placed on the evident deterioration amongst these children, if not in 
this, in the coming generation. 

That such a state of matters as shown existed was certainly not 
realised by the general public, though for some time those medical 
men and certain experts in physical training, who had been in 
contact with the children of the lower classes, were well aware that 
there was undoubtedly a progressive deterioration of physique, a 
vast amount of “ unrecognised disease,” and various “ lesser ailments ” 
existent amongst them. This state of things was rendered even 
worse, Lecause unrealised, both by parents and educational authorities 
generally, which possibly accounts for their apparent apatby in the 
matter. 
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ExistinG Puysicat ConpitTions, 


In this section of the Report will be found a summary of the 
principal results of the examination of Scottish school children, by 
Drs. Hay and Leslie Mackenzie, who, at the request of the Com- 
missioners, undertook the examination of 1200 children in Scottish 
Board Schools, Edinburgh and Aberdeen were taken as the bases 
of observation, as being likely ‘to afford a fair representation of 
the state of matters throughout Scotland generally.” 

Six hundred children, of both sexes and all ages between six and 
fifteen years, were examined in each city, according to a scheduled 
scheme, both examinations thus being of a precieely similar nature, 
the principal points observed being those of height, weight, nutrition, 
mental condition, clothing, disease, deformity, quality of housing, of 
food, and cleanliness. It may here be observed that the examinations 
took place early in November, shortly after the long summer vaca- 
tion, when the children were probably “in somewhat better physical 
condition than the average for the school year.” On reading this 
part of the Report one cannot but be struck with the discrepancy 
existing between the Edinburgh and Aberdeen results—greatly in 
favour of Aberdeen—which is “undoubtedly due to facts and not 
to inaccuracies.” 

There are in Edinburgh roughiy about 32,000 children attending 
the Board Schools, and in similar schools in Aberdeen about 25,000. 
In Edinburgh 45 per cent. of the children were found to live in very 
small (i.¢., one- or two-roomed) houses, whilst in Aberdeen 31 per 
cent. lived in three-roomed, and 47 per cent. in four- and five-roomed 
houses, and the ratio of health in the cities corresponds with these 
facts. 

In Aberdeen 0:5 per cent. were in “ apparent poor health,” whilst 
in Edinburgh 19°17 per cent. came under this category. Aberdeen 
shows 9 per cent. “badly nourished” children, whilst Edinburgh 
shows 29°83 per cent. 

The average height and weight of Edinburgh children is a good 
deal below that of Aberdeen children, showing plainly the certain 
deteriorative influence of life in larger and more populous towns. 
Such facts undoubtedly prove that the quality of the house and of 
the food, and the height, weight, and nutrition of persons always 
correlate. 

After making all allowances for errors, the Commissioners are of 
opinion “‘ that there exists a stratum of degeneracy in Edinburgh not 
reached in Aberdeen,” and that “there exists in Scotland an undeni- 
able degeneration . . . where food and environment are defective, 
which calls for attention and amelioration in various ways, one of 
awhich is a well-regulated system of physical training.” 

The fact that there are more middle-class children attending the 
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Board Schools in Aberdeen than in Edinburgh will certainly account 
in some degree for the disparity between the physique of the 
children. The following facts, taken from the examiners’ reports, 
give one cause for a certain amount of anxiety if not alarm. Among 
the children examined, cases of disease were found as follows: 


Aberdeen. Edinburgh.. 
Diseased glands (mostly tubercular) . 2:0 ws 190 
Nose and throat disease . , ; . 80°0 .. 52°54 
Lung disease . R , ° ‘ » 18 — 30 
Heart disease . : , ‘ . , we 4:33 


Though at first glance some of these percentages appear small, 
assuming the ratios to be correct, and carrying out the proportions, 
the number of children affected with some disease will be very con- 
siderable, 


Aberdeen. Edinburgh, 


Unrecognised phthisis_ . . 458 “ae 700 


‘ heart disease (dangerous) . 250 ... 1300 


Ear disease : 2250 ... 12000 
Lesser ailments R 2 i " . 7580 oe ©628000 


If but one-half of these cases are serious enough to be computed, 
there will yet be in Edinburgh the tremendous total of 10,500, and 
in Aberdeen 5708, or nearly one-third and one-fourth of the Board 
School children respectively, requiring immediate medical attention. 
The Commissioners consider that the most striking evidence in 
support of the necessity for medical inspection and supervision of 
the schools is the fact that out of 298 girls examined in Edinburgh, 
‘* 294 showed some defect of the ears or throat.” The boys showed 
a somewhat better proportion. 

Disease generally, as might have been expected, was more preva- 
lent in the lowest class of schools, and rarest in the best class, The 
poorest children, who most required physical training, had fewest 
facilities for obtaining it. 

If, after reading these statements, one has still a doubt of their 
correctness, ample proof is to be obtained by a thoughtful and 
observant person, in the course of a walk through the poorer quarters 
of any large town in Scotland (or England). On either hand may 
be seen the white pinched faces, the ill-developed bodies, the all-too- 
prevalent and apparent signs of disease in skin and eyes, which 
plainly tell their pitiful tale—want of food, exercise, fresh air, 
cleanliness—all, indeed, that goes to make a healthy existence and 
life worth living. There can be but little doubt of the progressive 
deterioration of the working—and lowest—classes and of its causes. 
These children are the parents-to-be of the next generation; many 
of their diseases and ailments, and certainly their weak constitutions, 
are hereditable, and it must be also remembéred that from these 
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classes the bulk of the recruits for the Army and Navy must ever be 
drawn. 

If this physical degeneration be not early arrested, other measures 
for obtaining recruits must needs be put into force to produce the 
required numbers. To put the matter plainly—if conscription is to 
be avoided the physical status of the nation, especially of the pro- 
letariat, must be raised, and s2on. 

Though this is perhaps not the place to animadvert on the “ lop- 
sided methods of education” heretofore existent, which have per- 
mitted such a state of matters to come into being; whether or not 
it is the duty of the ratepayers and of educational authorities to 
supply all the known deficiencies—such as food, clothing, baths, &c. 
—few will deny that physical training, consisting of healthy open- 
air—and when necessary indoor—exercise, should form a part of the 
daily curriculum of all schools, State-aided or otherwise. Fortu- 
nately this fact has been grasped by the Commissioners, and certain 
of their recommendations point to the recognition of physical train- 
ing as @ national duty, and of the school as the best, if not the only, 
place where this can be satisfactorily and opportunely carried out. 

We may now proceed to the consideration of a summary of the 
most important of the recommendations. 

(1) Voluntary Schools—An improvement here in regard to 
physical training can only be brought about by a more intelligent 
conception of the proper aims of education, which cannot be based 
on sound principles unless the training of the bodily as well as the 
mental faculties are included, 

Larger provision of playgrounds and exercise-halls is necessary, 
and variety in method must take the price of formality. 

It would appear that at present, in most elementary schools, there 
is an “ utter lack of system,” and a want of qualified teachers. 

Under the heading “‘ System” will be found the Commissioners’ 
recommendations regarding the preparation of a graded course of 
physical instruction. 

(2) The Universities—In these, physical training is in a most 
unsatisfactory condition (almost non-existent, in fact), and the sub- 
ject demands the “ earnest attention ” of the authorities. 

The classes for students should be so arranged as to permit them 
to obtain sufficient exercise daily and at reasonable hours. 

(3) Feeble-minded and Cripples—A carefully adjusted course of 
physical training must play an important part in the education of 
these children. School Boards should have power to assist volun- 
tary agencies in this direction. 

(4) Continuation Classes—(Youths over 14).—These classes might 
be made more popular by the introduction of a greater amount of 
physical and gymnastic exercises, &c. Local authorities should be 
given power to issue ‘‘ Compulsory Attendance Orders” to proved 
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vagrants—under 18—for these classes, with the penalty for non- 
attendance of commital to a reformatory. 

A very wise recommendation, and, if it were possible to try it, 
would undoubtedly have the effect of curing, or at all events of 
decreasing, “‘ Hooliganism.” 

(5) Medical Inspection—School Boards should have command of 
medical advice and assistance, for which a special retaining fea is 
suggested. 

Inspection of pupils at regular intervals would be of great value 
in many ways, ¢.g., arresting the spread of infectious disease ; the 
detection, prevention, and possibly the cure of so many of the 
diseases to which the children of the very poor seem peculiarly 
liable. Systematic records of physical and health statistics should 
be obtained and kept for reference. It may be here mentioned, as 
showing the absence of statistics proving the value of physical exer- 
cise: two witnesses only were able to provide “evidence of this 
nature . . . valuable testimony to the benefits of physical education 
as tested by the standards of height, weight, and girth.” (Appendix 
ii. and vi.—+.v.) 

(6) Feeding.—Cases of insufficient feeding should be inquired into 
by School Boards, who might co-operate with existing voluntary 
agencies which undertake the supply of food to the needy. Should 
this be inadequate, it is recommended that School Boards should 
obtain powers to supply a meal, and demand payment from the parent. 
This recommendation would require an Act of Parliament for its 
enforcement, and although fear of the law might have a salutary 
effect on many careless or cruel parents, there would always be some 
for whom the law and prison has no terrors. The provision of 
meals would consequently fall on the ratepayer, who, we fear, would 
be disposed to grumble. 

There are, of course, many arguments for, and against, this pro- 
posal, and it is scarcely probable that it will become law at present. 

(7) System.—Although a hard and fast system is not recom- 
mended, a ‘‘ fundamental uniformity of method must be observed.” 
It is necessary that a “skilled committee” be appointed, under the 
Scotch Education Department, to prepare a ‘ National System 
of Physical Training for Scotland.” Physical exercise should cer- 
tainly form a portion of the daily work, short frequent lessons being 
preferable to long but infrequent periods. Certain systems were 
considered by the Commissioners, and a “ skilful selection of the best 
methods from all” is recommended in order to meet the needs of 
the following classes: (a) the very young; (b) boys and girls 
between nine and twelve ; (c) boys over twelve ; (d) girls over twelve ; 
and (ec) the weaklings, delicate, ailing, and deformed. 

The present indiscriminate exercising in mass of children of 
totally different physical abilities has much to answer for; in one 
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Edinburgh school, where a certain much-advertised system of physical 
culture is in use, medical examination disclosed the fact that a higher 
percentage of heart disease existed here than elsewhere, which 
plainly shows the futility of leaving this branch of education in the 
hands of unqualified persons, 

(8) Teachers.—Except in those schools where the services of a 
special instructor are employed the class teachers should give the 
instruction, Each teacher should be thoroughly trained and a cer- 
tificate (under the Education Department) granted them when 
qualified. ‘ In due course the possession of such a certificate should 
be indispensable to every teacher in a State-aided school.’ There 
can be no doubt that the training would be of the utmost value to 
the teachers themselves, whose profession ‘‘ makes such demands 
on that elasticity and energy of spirit which can hardly co-exist 
with defective physical condition,” for, be it said, there is evidence 
to prove that “ the standard of those who seek to be male teachers 
has shown a tendency to decline.” 

(9) Inspection—There should always be on the inspecting staff 
persons who have given special attention to this subject, and com- 
petent expert advice be always available. This is a very necessary 
recommendation, and is endorsed by many of the most expert wit- 
nesses. 


The Commissioners are quite convinced of the inadequacy of the 
present physical instruction given in the majority of State-aided 
schools, and in this opinion they are well justified. Moreover, they 
“were struck by the fact that in the large towns the schools in the 
poorest localities were those which had fewest advantages as regards 
physical training and recreation opportunities. For this class of 
schools, therefore, a more elastic curriculum is necessary ; a curri- 
culum in which the physical and recreative items shall take equal 
place with book and mental items, and the former should in future 
“bear a totally different proportion to school life than hitherto.” 
Not a single instance could be found where a Board School, or 
even a combination of such schools, possessed a playing-field. The 
poorer children’s playground is too often the street. 

For the taking of evidence 127 witnesses were heard, amongst 
whom were officials of the Education Department, medical gentle- 
men, military officers, headmasters, assistant teachers, members of 
School Boards, chief constables, experts in physical training, and 
others who had any special knowledge likely to prove of value. 

Several schools were visited by the Commissioners in London, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Portsmouth, where the different 
methods of physical training were inspected. The schools in 
Edinburgh, Glasgow and Aberdeen were “visited without notice.” 

It must he admitted that the recommendations are noticeable for 
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their moderation and common sense, and should they be adopted 
will undoubtedly go a long way towards improving the existing state 
of affairs. It is therefore interesting to note that the report and 
recommendations are not being allowed to drop out of sight. The 
committee asked for, whose duty is to devise a system of suitable 
exercises for children of various ages and conditions, is now at 
work, 

Recently, too, in the House of Lords, a further Commission, or 
scientific Committee of Inquiry, was asked for, to discover whether 
the same deterioration noticed in Scotland also existed in England, 
and what steps should be taken to remedy matters. 

Such an inquiry has been promised. 

A statement was made by the Secretary for Scotland at the same 
time, to the effect that more time should be devoted to physical 
training and recreation in schools, and that conditions would be 
inserted into the new code which should encourage efforts in this 
direction. Thus well regulated and properly supervised physical 
exercises will at last be recognised as a factor in the healthy develop- 
ment and education of children. 

In a recent article in this Review, viz., ‘The Housing of the 
People,” the author makes this statement: ‘“ Royal Commissions have 
an evil reputation.” 

Whether, as a rule, this is, or is not, true, this Royal Commission, 
at all events, has done its best to refute it, and let us hope that a 
future generation may arise, mens sana in corpore sano, in proof of 
the value of their labours. 

H. Rippon-SEYMOUR. 





SOME RECENT EXPERIMENTS IN 
CO-EDUCATION. 


TaE influence of tradition is curiously strong, even with those minds 
which esteem themselves most thoroughly emancipated from its 
authority. It is strange to see how long the growth of an institution 
continues to be hampered by some original defect before the most 
daring reformer ventures to suggest its removal. Thus, as regards 
our educational methods, the accidental circumstance that the schools 
of the Middle Ages were in the hands of the religious orders, was 
responsible for the custom of separating the sexes after the years of 
infancy ; and the system has survived the disappearance of the con- 
ditions which gave rise to it.. Even at the present day the advocates 
of the more natural method are reproached as innovators, as those 
who would establish an artificial and fantastic condition of things ; 
on much the same ground, and with much the same logic as that of 
the Chinese foot-binders, who regard it as a law of quasi-divine 
origin that all women above the poorest class should be hopeless 
cripples. 

Happily the barrier ice of prejudice and convention is beginning 
to yield before the advance of the new educational movement which, 
so long triumphant and successful in America, has at length crossed 
the Atlantic and begins to make itself felt on our own shores. The 
object of the present short essay is to give some account of a few of 
the experiments which have recently been made in England in the 
direction of that mixed system of education which has for many 
years been the rule throughout a large part of the United States. 
Almost unnoticed by the general public, and almost overlooked by 
the popular press, these scattered and imperfect experiments have 
attained a measure of success which justifies us in regarding them as 
the commencement of an educational revolution. 

It is at Keswick, in the very centre of the beautiful Lake 
country, that we have the most remarkable instance of a first-class 
English public school organised on a co-educational basis. The 
foundation is an ancient one, for a decree of Elizabeth’s reign states 
it to have existed ‘‘ time whereof the memorie of man knoweth not 
to the contrarie.” At the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
however, the school had so much decayed that it only furnished 
teaching of the most elementary kind. It was the large benefactions 
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of the Hewetson family which made it possible to revive Keswick as 
a secondary school, and five years ago the new buildings were opened 
as a public school for boys and girls. Since then its career has 
been consistently successful, and the school now numbers some sixty 
boys and forty girls, while the record of its work during the short 
period of its existence has gone far to realise the hope expressed in 
its first prospectus, that it might succeed in avoiding some of the 
faults without forfeiting the advantages of the English public schoo} 
system. 

The present writer had, a short time ago, the privilege of receiv- 
ing a letter from one of the girl pupils at Keswick, a young lady 
aged thirteen. It would be a sort of petty treason to quote textually 
from that document, but, without being guilty of such a signal 
indiscretion, it is allowable to state that the letter, in which the 
youthful writer described her life and experiences at the school, 
proved incidentally, by its style and tone, how little foundation 
there is for the assertion that the bloom of maidenhood will be lost, 
or its innocent charm destroyed, by association with the other sex 
during the years of pupilage. In fact, the result of such companion- 
ship seems to be precisely the opposite of this. In the words of an 
impartial examiner, Dr. Walpole, Principal of Bede College, Durham, 
who came to the school with no special interest in co-education, and 
certainly no bias in favour of it: ‘‘ There can be no question that 
the presence of the girls and mistresses had an indefinable influence 
which made itself felt. There was a marked gentleness and courtesy 
observable among the boys, both ‘in play-hours and in school, which 
may not unnaturally be placed to the credit of co-education.” A 
few words as to the way in which discipline is maintained at Keswick 
will be appropriate here. In this direction there is a bold departure 
from tradition. The authorities, acting on the principle that school 
life is after all but a preparation for the larger world outside, 
endeavour to establish between the sexes the same feelings of mutual 
respect which are the foundation of all right living in society. They 
fally recognise the strength of the old chivalrous ideals which have 
done so much in the past to regulate the intercourse between men 
and women; and desire, while discarding all that was false and 
hollow in the old system, to retain and develop all that was best in 
it. Not identity of treatment but equality of advantage for boys 
and girls is the object which they have set themselves to secure. 
Accordingly, chivalry is deliberately cultivated at Keswick by the 
methods of discipline adopted. Both boy and girl prefects are 
appointed, but these monitors have authority only over pupils of 
their own sex. On the other hand, the boys are made to a large 
extent responsible for the behaviour of the girls. Thus, if a boy 
and a girl are involved in the same infraction of rules, the boy is in 
most cases the only one punished, the penalty of the girl being 
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merely the stigma of having been more or less the cause of her 
companion’s disgrace. The system, so startling at first sight, is said 
to work exceedingly well in practice. We may presume that it 
could only be successful in a school where the tone of public opinion 
was exceptionally high, as it appears to be at Keswick; but 
experience has shown that this is generally the case in schools 
managed on & co-educational basis. As the Rev. Cecil Grant, head- 
master of Keswick, has recently said: ‘* The effect of co-education 
in making discipline easier to maintain is established beyond doubt. 
Each sex imposes a certain restraint on the other.” In this con- 
nection we may fitly quote the words of the special report’ on 
co-education in America, issued by our own Department of 
Education : 


“ Tt seems to be an admitted fact that girls become more full of resource, 
and capable of much self reliance, that boys gain in refinement and a 
deeper appreciation of, and respect for, girlhood. With both the outcome 
is a wider knowledge of human nature, which must contribute to the 
national well being, the young people getting to know one another well, 
and forming, during their years of school companionship, intimacies 
founded on common interests, which ripen later into the feelings which 
lead to happy marriage. To whatever cause it may be attributed, the 
entire courteous devotion of American men to their wives is a pleasant 
sight to see. The girls, by their diligence and perseverance, act as an 
incentive to the boys, benefiting in their turn by the less emotional stand- 
point taken by the growing lad. In very rare instances does any undesir- 
able spirit manifest itself even among high school students, who meet at a 
most susceptible age on terms of great intimacy.” 


The above is the impartial language of an official report, but we 
may add to it the emphatic testimony of Dr. Crawford, Principal of 
Alleghany College, one of the most important co-educational semi- 
naries in the United States, who bears witness to the singular purity 
of tone and conduct which is wont to prevail in colleges conducted 
on the mixed system. The dangers feared by the opponents of 
co-education are never found to be present in practice, and the 
association of boys and girls during the years of childhood and youth 
is proved by experience to have the happiest effect on the minds and 
morals of both. 

In Keswick we have seen an old, endowed public schoo!, on which 
the co-educational system has been, as it were, grafted. Still more 
interesting in some respects is the experiment now being tried by 
Mr. J. H. Badley, at Bedales, Petersfield, Hampshire, where a high- 
class private school has been carried on for some years on the mixed 
system. This institution, which expressly disclaims any rivalry with, 
or emulation of, the ordinary public school, aims throughout at. 
cultivating individuality in his pupils; a quality too frequently 
obliterated by the methods of the older foundations, whose ideal seems 
sometimes to resemble that of the French Minister of Education, 
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who triumphantly remarked that, at eleven o’clock in the forenoon, 
every child in France was doing a Latin exercise. One of our best- 
known headmasters boasts that the routine of the school-day mapped 
out for his pupils leaves not one quarter of an hour unappropriated. 
At Bedales the curriculum has nothing of this mechanical character. 
“ All rote-work and acquirement of information is subordinated to 
the power of using faculties. Our object is to set children dis- 
covering for themselves, and using their faculties at first hand.” 

A few words are needed to show how far the intercourse of boys 
and girls is carried in the actual working of the school. The girls 
sleep in a separate house, where they breakfast every morning, and 
then join the classes in the main building, remaining there throughout 
the greater part of the day. They attend the same classes as the 
boys. Outdoor games form as large a part of their training as with 
the boys; these games are such as are suitable for girls, hockey, for 
example, taking the place of football, but are shared with the boys. 
The girls have also Swedish drill and gymnastics. Corresponding to 
the garden and farm work of the boys there is lighter work in the 
garden, and amongst their indoor occupations are needlework and 
household duties. 

It will be seen that at neither of the schools above described is 
there any attempt to make the training of the two sexes identical. 
On the contrary, it is the convinced co-educationist who most 
frankly and most fully recognises the importance of difference in 
sex, and the corresponding difference of treatment which it necessi- 
tates. He only insists that the culture of mind and body should be 
equally careful and thorough for both sexes, and that there should 
be no more separation between them than is absolutely necessary. 
During the years of actual childhood the teaching and treatment of 
boys and girls may and should be almost the same. As they grow 
older, and the mental and moral distinction between them becomes 
more and more strongly marked, the necessity arises for differentia- 
tion, but also the beneficial effect of each sex on the other grows more 
apparent. Shall we allow this most valuable mutual discipline to be 
lost, and set between the growing youth and maiden an ever-widening 
gap of mystery and antipathy? It is during these years of 
adolescence that they are intended by their Creator to grow into a 
grudual knowledge of, and respect for, each other, and to form those 
innocent intimacies upon which are to be founded, in years to come, 
lifelong attachments. By so much as you encourage the conditions 
on which these arise, by just so much you make the horrors of the 
modern marriage market and the unspeakable sacrileges of the 
Divorce Court impossible; and if our society is to be purified from 
the corruptions which now exist in it, it must surely be by establishing 
pure and natural relations between the men and women of the future. 

This, however, is somewhat of a digression, We must not omit 
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a brief and passing notice of some other of the English institutions 
which have adopted the co-educational system wholly or in part. We 
can do no more than refer to the excellent second grade schools 
long carried on at Wedmore, Somerset, under the patronage of Lord 
Hobhouse, where the success of the experiment has converted even 
those who were at first most sceptical concerning the scheme, We 
must also notice the interesting case of Reading College, with its 
three or four hundred pupils of either sex, though here the system 
is tried under different circumstances than in the other schools we 
have mentioned, since all the pupils are past the age of childhood. 
It is necessary to emphasise the fact that co-education can only -be 
tried fairly and completely in schools which receive pupils at a very 
early age. All the objections which can properly be urged against 
the system arise from the association at maturity of those who have 
previously been educated on the old lines of separation. To bring 
together in ill-regulated universities young men and women whose 
ideas have been formed on the ancient method, is to invite the perils 
which co-educationists most deprecate. 

Wherever co-education obtains it is always advisable that both 
sexes should be represented on the teaching staff. At Bedales, for 
instance, we find that there are five mistresses to seven masters, the 
former including a lady teacher of gymnastics. Such an arrange- 
ment is certainly far more satisfactory than that which prevails in 
Germany, where girls’ schools are so frequently officered by men, a 
mode which tends to produce all the dangers and few of the advan- 
tages of the mixed system. Apart from other considerations, how- 
ever, the presence of women on the teaching staff is justified by the 
greater power which they generally possess of entering into the 
difficulties of the child mind. To quote the opinion of an authority, 
Miss Ravenhill : “ Women are by nature, temperament, heredity, by 
all those influences that determine sex, better fitted than men to 
appreciate and sympathise with the child’s way of looking at things 
and of appreciating facts. They secure more readily the confidence 
and affection of young children.” It may be added that where boys 
are taught by women, a certain element of natural chivalry restrains 
disorder and renders the teacher’s task by so much the easier, At 
the same time we must remember that the supply of really capable 
trained female teachers is still, and for some time to come will be, 
strictly limited. 

The movement in favour of co-education in England, though 
rapidly growing, is as yet of too recent date to have attracted a 
large amount of public attention. In view of this fact it may be as 
well to remind the reader once more that the system which is here 
the exception, and exists only ina few scattered localities, is already 
the rule throughout a large portion of the Anglo-Saxon world. It 
is not our purpose here to enter into the manifold advantages of the 
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system, which would demand far greater space than is here at our 
disposal, but for that very reason we may be permitted to quote the 
words of a circular recently issued by the United States Bureau of 
Education, which we may take as the deliberate official judgment of 
the American authorities after a fair trial of both old and new 
methods: 


“Co-education is preferred because it is natural, following the ordinary 
structure of the family and of society ; customary, being in harmony with 
the habits and sentiments of every-day life, and of the laws of the State ; 
impartial, affording one sex the same opportunity for culture that the 
other enjoys ; economical, using the school funds to the best advantage ; 
convenient, both for superintendent and teachers, in assigning, grading, 
teaching, and discipline; beneficial, to the minds, morals, habits, and 
development of the people.” 


We might quote similar authorities to an almost endless extent 
in support of our theory. Enough, however, has been said to 
justify the sanguine assertions with which we started. The mixed 
system has more than fulfilled the promise of its inception, while in 
no case have those evil consequences followed which were anticipated 
by our Conservative opponents. The schools in which co-education 
has been tried can challenge the closest scrutiny of their tone and 
discipline ; the life of the pupils is the happier for it because it is 
freer and more natural; their culture is more real because it has 
concerned itself with the purest and strongest instincts of their 
nature, and has trained and directed these instead of endeavouring 
to ignore, suppress, or distort them. The scale of these experiments 
has been too limited for us to be able as yet to trace their influence 
on the society of this country ; but we can point to the example of 
the results in America in justification of our belief that a more 
extended trial of the system will exercise a true regenerating force 
on the corrupted morals of our middle and upper classes, and through 
them on those of our peop!e at large. 

Epwarp §. TYLEE. 





THE PHYSIQUE OF SCOTTISH 
CHILDREN. 


SOME FALLACIES OF A ROYAL COMMISSION. . 


THE recent discussion in the House of Lords upon national physique 
has directed attention to the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Physical Training in Scotland. The greater part of this Report is, 
however, concerned not with the subject of physical training, but 
with that of degeneracy of physique, and its pages merely emphasise 
the obvious fact that physical development is dependent upon (1) 
food ; (2) environment ; and (3) heredity. The Commissioners appear 
to have begun their investigation into “‘ physical training” with the 
preconception that the physique of Scottish children was deteriorating 
at an alarming rate; and all the facts and data contained in the first 
volume of their Report are carefully arranged in a manner seemingly 
intended to give colour to this idea. The assertions made, and the 
deductions which are drawn from the statistics in the Report, are so 
extraordinary that it is advisable that they should be publicly drawn 
attention to before the proposed new Royal Commission upon national 
physique in England enters upon its labours. 

The Commissioners state (p. 25) that their “ attention was directed 
to the subject of progressive deterioration of the town inhabitants 
of our islands by a section of the Report of the Anthropometric 
Committee, and by the evidence of Mr. James G. Legge, and 
others.” Any one reading this paragraph, who was not familiar 
with the Report of the Anthropometric Committee referred to, would 
naturally draw the conclusion that it contained evidence of ‘‘ pro- 
gressive deterioration of the town inhabitants of our islands.” What, 
however, does the Report say? It states that “it is generally 
believed that the population in the manufacturing towns of the 
north of England is rapidly degenerating, but a comparison of the 
measurements of stature and weight .. . shows that this is not the 
case.” The Commissioners have also been influenced by ‘the 
evidence of Mr, James G. Legge, and others.” Mr. Legge, HM. 
Inspector of Reformatory and Industrial Schools, in his Forty-fourth 
Report for the year 1900, states that an attempt was made during 
the summer of 1901 to collect statistics showing the physique of 
children in the Home Office schools; he gives a number of detailed 
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statistics bearing upon the subject, and proceeds: “the great 
majority of the children come from the slums of towns, and a fair 
inference from the figures is that the slum population of the country 
has not deteriorated during the past twenty years, but has, if anything, 
improved.” Thus, we see, that the only two authorities, designated 
by name, which have led the Commissioners to believe that the 
physique of the children of “our islands” is degenerating, express 
an absolutely contrary opinion ! 

It must not, however, be thought the labours of the Commissioners 
have been in vain; they have made a number of interesting and 
suggestive observations which have been carefully collated and 
printed. The Commissioners have discovered the surprising fact 
that “there exists in Scotland an undeniable degeneration of 
individuals of the classes where food and environment are defective, 
which calls for attention and amelioration in obvious ways, one of 
which is a well-regulated system of physical training.” This 
amazing discovery—that the proper development of the body 
requires a sufficiency of food and cubic air-space, is reduced to 
bathos by the final words of the sentence. Gymnastic exercises will 
hardly benefit a half-starved child. 

The Commissioners made arrangements for the physical examina- 
tion of 1200 Scottish school children, 600 of whom were examined 
by Professor Hay, Medical Officer of Health for Aberdeen, and 600 
by Dr. Mackenzie, Medical Inspector for the Local Government 
Board of Scotland. These gentleman have performed their tasks in 
an admirable manner, though Professor Hay was unfortunately 
handicapped by the fact that the Aberdeen School Board considered 
it necessary for him to obtain the consent of the parents of each 
child before examination, “as it interfered to some extent with the 
purely random choice which had been intended.” 

The reader may be interested to learn that “the procedure, as 
approved by the Board, was, in the first place, to make a chance 
selection of the required number of children at the desired ages, either 
by ballotor by taking, say, every fourth or fifth child on the classregister. 
. .. A circular, approved by the Board, was then addressed to the 
parents of each selected child, asking them to inform the headmaster 
if they objected to the proposed examination. The proportion of 
refusals averaged not less than 15 to 20 per cent. over all the schools 
visited. The reasons for refusal were not usually stated. In one 
or two schools an impression had got abroad that the examination 
would involve considerable undressing, and this was objected to, 
especially by the parents of the older girls.” The Professor then 
proceeds with his Report, which contains many interesting details 
and original percentages. Fourteen per cent. of the children were 
found to have “ pale ” complexions, but “ only one child was marked 
‘bad’ in regard to brightness and alertness, and none in respect of 
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carriage and general balance.” Professor Hay laments the fact that 
the previous notice of the examination which the parents received 
through the circular asking their sanction helped to improve the 
cleanliness of the children, and thus deducted somewhat from the 
value of the examination, “although the circular contained no 
information as to the actual day of the examination.” Probably, 
although no information bearing on the subject appears in the 
Report, there was a run on the soap shops of Aberdeen during the 
period of the examination. The proportion of pale children, we 
regret to learn, increased with age, the increase being much greater 
among girls than boys. ‘The proportion of ruddy children was 
not, however, materially affected, the increment of the pale children 
having been drawn mainly from the ‘mediums.’” As regards the 
state of nutrition of the children of Aberdeen, it was found to be, on 
the whole, satisfactory ; “ as judged by plumpness, it diminished in 
boys as the age increased”; but in girls, “after a slight falling-off 
at the middle age-group, it reached its maximum in the latest age- 
group.” Very nearly one-half of the children of Aberdeen had hair 
of “‘a medium or chestnut-brown colour”; one-fifth were gifted by 
nature with black or brown hair, while fully one-fourth had fair 
hair, and about one-thirtieth had red hair. “The darker shades 
were more abundant at the older ages.” This information would 
-doubtless interest the readers of Zit Bits, though what connection it 
has with physical training it would be beyond the wit of man to 
show. It reminds one of the Bishop of Ripon’s eloquent dissertation 
upon a “shortage of babies” in the House of Lords after Lord 
Meath had gravely placed before the House the subject of (in his 
view) the national decadence of physique. 

It is not, however, the colour of the children’s hair which has 
exercised the minds of the Commissioners ; they offer no comment 
upon the rival shades, and express no opinion as to whether red hair 
indicates good, healthy blood, or fair hair should be regarded with 
suspicion as possibly harbouring incipient anemia. They devote 
most of their space to a discussion of the physical measurements 
and weights of the children. Four schools have been selected in 
Edinburgh and six in Aberdeen, and the measurements of the 
children in the two towns have been compared. After adding up 
the inches and pounds, it is found that Aberdeen comes out ahead, 
and the Commissioners at once jump to the conclusion that the 
children of Edinburgh are degenerating almost beyond hope of 
salvation. The Commissioners neglect to mention that the Edin- 
durgh schools are all elementary ones, while the Aberdeen statistics 
include those of two secondary schools, the Grammar School for 
Boys and the Central School (mixed), EHighty-nine, or nearly one- 
sixth, of the total number of Aberdeen children examined belong 
to these two schools, and their superior physique must naturally 
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have swollen the Aberdeen totals, and rendered the comparison with 
Edinburgh misleading. It would be just as sensible to weigh and 
compare a “ City of London” school-boy with a Board School boy 
in the Borough, or a student of Manchester Grammar School with 
a lad attending a primary school in Salford. ‘There seems ”— 
state the Commissioners—‘ no possible way of impugning the validity 
of these data”; there may, however, be a good many ways of im- 
pugning the validity of the deductions drawn from them. 

There has, in what has been written, been no suggestion that. 
the Commissioners have not acted in good faith in their arrange- 
ment of statistics, but the manipulation of some of the figures is 
most reprehensible. For instance, on page twenty-five of the Report 
the Commissioners publish what they describe as a “Comparative 
Table of the Height and Weight of British, American, Aberdeen, 
and Edinburgh School Children.” There is nothing in this table 
to lead the ordinary reader to suppose that the figures are not 
those of measurements taken in the same years; but what are 
the facts? ‘The first division figures of the table, giving the 
average weight of British children from the ages of six to fifteen, 
are at least twenty years old; the second division figures (Boston 
children) were taken in 1877 ; and yet these two sets of figures are 
set side by side with the Aberdeen and Edinburgh figures of 1902 ; 
while, to add to the absurdity, there is a final table added of the 
heights of girls at the North London Collegiate School for Girls! 
The dates at which the measurements have been taken are all 
different, and the social positions of the children (and consequently 
the condition of their physique) are also different. In addition to 
this, some of the measurements in this wonderful ‘‘ Comparative 
Table” have been made while the children wore shoes, and some 
while they were without them; in short, there is a hopeless jumble 
of facts and figures, described by the Commissioners as presenting 
“a harmonious mass of diverse observations.”. ‘ Diverse,” they 
certainly are, but “harmonious” is a libel upon the work of the 
Commission. 

The only conclusion, as already mentioned, which can safely be 
drawn from the labours of the Royal Commission on Physical Train- 
ing in Scotland, is that “there exists in Scotland an undeniable 
degeneration of individuals of the classes where food and environ- 
ment are defective.” The same remerk could be applied to any 
part of the civilised globe—‘ where food and environment are 
defective.” 

J. H. Vines. 








NOTES ON PHILOLOGY. 


In approaching any field of inquiry, especially one that is closely 
connected with human affairs, it is necessary to free the mind from 
all preconceived ideas, both thosa generated by sacerdotal teaching, 
and others which have sprung from a spirit of opposition to authority 
over thought. It is a grave fault of English philosophy that it has 
seldom been pursued with the sole scientific aim of arriving at truth, 
but has usually been inspired by a desira to support, or attack 
orthodox theology. These errors have affected philology more than 
most departments of research, on account of the medieval worship 
of the Logos, or Word; which has produced a species of sophistry 
that forms the foundation of the education imparted by our public 
schools and universities. The relationships of words cannot be dis- 
covered by simple examination of their sounds and written forms; it 
is necessary also to take into consideration the thought of primitive 
man, as revealed by early art, and the study of anthropology and 
psychology. Thus we become able to recognise the trains of ideas 
that led to the building up of language. A suspicion that psychology 
is heterodox has prevented the English from becoming acquainted 
with this science ; but we cannot affurd to dispense with its aid, and 
British hostility to it is no more able to prevent its cultivation 
abroad, than the thunders of the Vatican can arrest the orbital 
movement of the earth. 

The labours of numerous investigators have demonstrated that 
conscious thought and reason, which are the special characteristics 
of man, arise in a relatively small part of his brain, and in that part 
of it which has been added last by evolutional growth to the cerebral 
aggregate. The old part of his brain is not without thought, but its 
consciousness is usually sub-liminal; it does not realise itself, and 
acts in a more reflex and automatic manner than the cerebral mantle. 
Exceptional stimulation may cause the lower brain to acquire a 
greater degree of consciousness and volition and to obtrude itself on 
the notice of the intellect. It may also communicate its thought to 
the mantle, whether its ideas be original, or suggested from without, 
and the upper brain often fails to recognise the extraneous origin of 
the intruding conceptions, by which reason may be confused. Fancy, 
imagination and creative genius belong to the lower brain, and are 
probably secreted by the same cells that are concerned in’ sexual 
reproduction. It is a common observation that works of a high 
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order in art and literature frequently result from the stimulus of a 
disappointed passion ; they are true children of the brain, begotten 
of the fire of love. Prophetic inspiration is subliminal thought 
rising suddenly above the mental horizon. Sub-conscious thought 
is the old way of thinking, common to man and other animals. 
Reason and full recognition of the ego are the latest acquisitions of 
brain, and pure scientific reason is only a few centuries old, for man 
only discovered bow to use his mind rationally during the Renaissance 
period, when Bacon wrote. 

The lower brain dreams, and is always dreaming of love. It is 
specially concerned in reproduction. It judges character and 
estimates personal qualities in others. It falls in love, and is then 
able to dominate the mantle which at other times can exercise 
inhibition over it. The reason of early man was weak; his thought 
was that of the lower brain, very emotional, personal, and erotic. 
Sexual thought was also caused by a change in habits that concen- 
trated attention on the reproductive organs, and by spinal irritation, 
to which the great development of the mantle is probably due. 
Primitive man chiefly noticed those things that directly concerned 
him ; the external operations of nature were regarded by him as of 
a similar character to his own actions and functions, and the concep- 
tion of sex pervaded everything. Hence, sexual thought is the 
foundation of letters, articulate sounds, and words Some sounds 
and signs are, no doubt, imitative, but even through -nese a current 
of erotic thought can be traced. The reasonable brain does not 
think sexually, and often fails to comprehend the meaning of symbols 
that are capable of exciting profound emotion. Australian savages 
feel such reverence for sacred pebbles that the sight of them causes 
visceral paralysis or colic, and, in order to assuage it, they stroke 
their stomachs with the holy fetishes; nevertheless, these natives do 
not understand what the stones represent. All through man’s evolu- 
tion from the simple animal, his sub-liminal brain has been busy 
devising symbols of life and love, which can evoke emotion without 
appealing to the intellect. When men first began to have self-con- 
sciousness they were astonished and terrified at themselves, much 
more than at external nature, consequently we find the oldest 
religious emblems to be crude representations of the principal actions 
of men, especially creation and fire-making. The former operation 
was usually performed long ago by the method universally employed 
at the present day, the latter by the friction of two pieces of wood, 
one being used as a saw or drill, and the other as a passive agent, 
Fire-making was regarded as a sexual operation, and all other forces 
of nature were similarly ascribed to sex, the whole visible universe 
was supposed to be constituted like man and ruled by love. ~The 
earliest worship is that of the egg and serpent, Yoni-Lingam, Asa- 
Tyr, Faun and Nymph, or Pan, Neter, Pramatha-Swastica, the crux 
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ansata, &c.; later on, man extended his knowledge, and his religion 
became an incipient philosophy that aimed at explaining everything. 
The ancients adored the essence of nature, as creative force, the 
divine principle of life. They traced it in male genetic power, 
feminine fertility, vegetative growth, fire, light, heat, sound, electricity, 
mechanical force, meteors, rapid motion, and the movements of the 
celestial bodies. Their god was really energy in its protean forms. 
The word Pan is essentially composed of the letter P, (I, Ph, V), 
representing the male, and N, standing for the female; and it 
meant the universe, or rather the divine energy of which it is com- 
posed. The thought of the ancients was entirely pantheistic, they 
saw Pan everywhere, and expressed their convictions in every mark 
and line of their art, architecture, dress and writing; and in every 
word of their speech. Pantheistic thought was reverent and devo- 
tional, no feeling of shame or grossness accompanied the expression 
of sexual ideas, they said of the wicked man: ‘‘ God is not in all his 
thoughts,” Ps. x. 4. Or, in the words of Shakespeare : 


“ This our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good [i.e., God] in everything. 


” 


The study of ancient remains has opened our eyes to see the founda- 
tions of our knowledge, and the origins of all we now enjoy. It 
was pantheistic thought that discovered everything known by man. 
Pantheistic thought is exclusively male, it is original, creative, 
arising from the same cells that effect reproduction. Reason does 
not invent, it only selects and distinguishes the true ideas from the 
vast variety of images sent up by the subliminal brain. Jabelais 
states that female thought is also pantheistic, but it certainly does 
not express itself in the Greek or Shakespearean manner. T'emale 
thought is submissive, imitative, receptive. It is barren and never 
advances, but rather tends to revert to a former stage of masculine 
thought, reproducing the mental processes of the unreasoning animal. 
It is instinctive. Christianity is the worship of the female man, 
who thinks as women think. Christianity almost exterminated pan- 
theistic thought, crippled advance, and wholly paralysed originality, 
For a thousand years the Christians produced nothing at all, and 
lost the greater part of the knowledge they had at first; all our 
modern science has come from the Pagan Renaissance, and the 
labours of the Moors and Jews, 

The ancient way of regarding natural changes as entirely sexual 
is not confirmed by science, yet modern investigations show that 
matter is continually dividing itself into pairs of ions, carrying 
positive and negative charges of electricity. Salts in solution are 
thus ionized, and from this cause their components enter readily 
into fresh combinations, at the same time gaining or losing energy 
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Inorganic matter tends to lose energy, vital matter constantly 
absorbs it. Ionic dissociation and recombination are probably the 
chemical operations from which vital phenomena have developed, 
and they present several analogies to sexual increase. Our chemistry 
and physics arose from a revival of pantheistic thought, for Para- 
celsus and the alchemists regarded nature as possessing sex and 
passions, and the philosopher’s stone they sought after was a 
universal Jupiter or Hermes, the vital principle, generative power, 
&e. This we now regard as energy, both potential and kinetic, 
which, though appearing under many forms as motion, heat, elec- 
tricity in static, kinetic, and radiant forms, elastic stress, gravitational, 
potential, molecular chemical forces, &c., is one and the same 
uncomprehended principle which man can neither create nor 
destroy. 

Pantheistic religion produced very stable civilisations which lasted 
in a healthy state for immense periods of time, as in Assyria, Egypt, 
and Greece, and they exhibit steady progress at an accelerating speed 
until they were destroyed by Christianity. The great triumph of 
pantheism is its culmination in sun worship, and the establishment 
of the principle of the unity of God. That intuitive thought 
should thus have anticipated the conclusions of modern science is 
indeed remarkable, for those who regarded the sun as the supreme 
deity and sole origin of life were ignorant of its real nature. Tracti- 
cally all our useful energy comes from the sun, for we derive only 
trifling advantages from tidal motions and volcanic heat. One con- 
siderable error was committed by the sun-worshippers, which ulti- 
mately contributed largely to the overthrow of their cult. They 
regarded the sun not only as the ultimate, but also as the proximate 
source of life, and identified light with life or Soma. They thought 
that the sun’s rays acting on mud or water produced countless 
living things: as Lepidus says, “‘ Your serpent of Egypt is bred now 
of your mud by the operation of your sun, s0 is your crocodile.” 
To the Egyptians the bright sky was male, and the sun the eye of 
day, the immediate source of male fertilising power, it was 
vital force that was created afresh each morning in the Hast, in 
the head, as it were, and plunged at sunset in the West, into the 
female sea, where it was quenched, producing the abundance of 
ocean life. Man derived his vital power from the sun, or its symbol, 
the scarab, through his eyes, and his head became filled with inward 
light, or love, which descended to Jupiter and Bacchus, or Osiris 
and entered the holy of holies, where it became incarnate. This 
mystery is explained in the old temples by means of diagrams on 
the walls, a red line showing the path of life. The splendours of 
sunset corresponded to amorous emotion, and probably suggested 
the use of stained glass in churches, This is why the Egyptians 
associated the'crux ansata with a red figure of the sun, about to 
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touch the horizon, and distorted and enlarged by refraction. The 
idea that the god died in the act of creation was derived from the 
earlier cult of Pan, in which it arose naturally from a consideration 
of the behaviour of the objects of worship. The old religious 
service which was preserved in the Eleusinian and Dionysian 
mysteries, consisted essentially of a sacred choral dance culminating 
in a sacrifice and a feast. The animal that was killed represented 
the god, and the blood poured forth was life, or the ichor of the 
deity, called soma by the Indians, and ¢horos by the Greeks, In 
the cult of Odin or Balder the anathema was hanged, and other 
religions employed stoning, impalement, pressing to death, and burn- 
ing, as well as eating. ‘The superstition that the fat of a hanged 
man is a valuable specific is derived from the identification of the 
victim with the god to whom he was offered. It is interesting to 
find the idea of the sun as a dying god surviving in Christian 
religious poetry, for example, in the lines of Herbert : 


“ Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so briglit, 
The bridall of the earth and sky: 

The dew shall weep thy fall to-night ; 

For thou must die.” 


It was the universal opinion of antiquity that the god died after 
the act of creation, quenched like fire in water. Pantheism and sun- 
worship were cults extremely favourable to art, for every object in 
nature, and every article made by man, suggested constantly the 
idea of love. Love is the soul of art, and the only thing that always 
pleases. Taste is discrimination of the method of expressing love in 
art, which must steer a middle course between undue frankness or 
grossness on the one hand, and cold lifelessness 01 the other. Male 
art inclines to vigour and exuberance ; female ait, or rather feminine 
thought and feeling expressed by man, err on the side of coldness, 
untruth, weakness, and want of expression, because the female 
naturally conceals or suppresses her feelings from modesty, and says 
no when she means yes. 

Two chief causes contributed to destroy pantheistic thought and 
art, and brought about the sad triumph of Christianity. The first 
was the study of sub-liminal sensation by Yogis and Magi, which 
developed afterwards into the semi-science of the Cabala. These 
Asiatic philosophers or devotees discovered that certain ascetic 
practices and: methods of emotional stimulation enabled them to 
perceive the existence of a power within themselves quite distinct 
from conscious volition, This was the old animal brain, which is the 
real originator of love, because it contains the arachnid germ plasm, 
and has played an important part at all times in maintaining super- 
stition, Although a Cabalistic knowledge of the nervous system has 
existed in Central Asia from a very ancient epoch, it is only quite 
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recently that we have gained a scientific knowledge of brain function, 
and have recognised the power of sub-conscious nerve action. A 
mystic acquaintance with brain phenomena was ardently cultivated 
two thousand years ago, and the sub-liminal part was identified as 
the true source of male genetic power, and therefore as God. When 
the lower brain is excited and released from the control of reason, 
which resides in the cerebral mantle, it displays itself as a triple 
organ, each part of which can cause co-ordinated movements of the 
body, and speech repeated three times. Hence arose the belief in a 
triple spiritual God, or cerebral Trinity, which is the real divinity of 
man, and creates life. The whole brain was perceived and described 
by Ezekiel, and his four beasts appear to be the limbic and frontal 
lobes, and the cerebellum and medulla, of which the three last 
repeat the Trisagion perpetually. Gibbon tells how the religious 
votaries of Byzantium used to collect in rival mobs in St. Sophia and 
shout the Trisagion from morning to night, a result clearly due to 
triple automatism of the lower brain. Asceticism brings sub- 
conscious thought above the threshold of perception, and enables us 
to know and feel the God distinctly, a state formerly considered the 
perfection of holiness. Neurolaters, therefore, preached the most 
rigid austerity, and complete neglect of the body. Another pecu- 
liarity of our hereditary structure assisted the formation of ascetic 
habits, for the cranial nerves spring from the same roots in the brain 
as corresponding spinal nerves, the vertebrate body having been 
budded off from an old arachnid body. Every part of our bodily 
organs is, therefore, duplicated in the structures of the head and face, 
which represent the complete body of an arachnid ancestor that swam 
in the Silurian seas. Neurolaters perceived this internal duplication, 
and concluded that the vertebrate body was a useless appendage to 
the head ; they advised men to try to get rid of it, that they might 
live like cherubs; and strongly opposed the conventional method of 
propagation, for they thought that the mouth could be applied to such 
duties. Kissing, blowing, spitting, babbling, singing, and inspired 
preaching were regarded assome of the ways by which the new Deity 
exerted His power. Sprenger says in the Malleus Malleficarum: 
“‘Hominis praeparare animam, Dei gubernare linguam.” The cerebral 
Trinity completely displaced the sun as the great God and originator of 
life, and was thought to be a universal spirit, omnipresent, omnipotent, 
and invisible, which had created the universe and all that it contains. 
Nevertheless, the doctrine of the unity of God is a product of sun- 
worship, for neurolatry logically leads to a belief in a personal genius 
or demon, like that of Socrates, and supplies as many Gods as there 
are worshippers. The Jews were distinctly neurolaters after the 
captivity, and it is absurd to claim for them the invention of the 
unity of God, seeing that the Egyptians had worked out a most 
philosophical sun-cult thousands of years earlier, The displacement of 
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the old sun-worship by neurolatry was gradual, and very many beliefs 
from both sources were incorporated, thereby producing an incompre- 
hensible and maddening theology, for there appears to be absolutely 
nothing real in nature which corresponds to a single, universal brain 
or mind, Neurolatry is right in ascribing the origin of individuals 
to the brain, but erroneous in regarding the cerebral spirit as a 
universal rather than a personal Deity. As a philosophy, sun- 
worship is very much to be preferred. All knowledge, however, 
originates in superstition, and we should not complain, nor think 
the Middle Ages entirely wasted, since we probably owe modern 
psychology to neurolatry, much in the same way that astronomy is 
a product of astrology. 

The other great influence that changed the world was the pre- 
dominance of female thought over that of man. Most of the 
ancients regarded the sun as male, but the orb of day was also iden- 
tified with the Swastica, or socket of the fire-drill, a symbol distinctly 
female, and very highly venerated everywhere in ancient times. It 
was usually represented by a disc with a central hollow or socket, 
often surrounded by lines indicating rotation, and by figures of fish. 
It is the same as the Cyclops whose eye Ulysses, or Prometheus, 
bored out with a fire-drill. In Persia women were first admitted to 
the mysteries, and they added the sun to the female emblems, thus 
capturing the very source of power for their own sex. This cult, 
however, developed into Mithracism, in which the sun assumed the 
form of a feminised man, such as Mithras or Christ. Christianity is 
chiefly composed of neurolatry and the worship of the feminine man, 
who represents the ideals, aspirations, and morals of women. By 
this great change, pantheistic thought, and the worship of male 
genetic power were abolished. Feminine thought became dominant, 
and destroyed the old structure of society. Rational philosophy 
ceased, and was suppressed by violence; all art, literature, and 
science faded away, and progress was completely arrested among the 
Christian communities for a thousand years. Attention was 
abstracted from external nature, and concentrated on internal feel- 
ing, and rapid degeneration ensued. After the force of the move- 
ment had spent itself, Roman Catholicism stereotyped opinion by 
means of the temporal power inherited from Casarism, it arrested 
the further development of neurolatry, and produced a calm. Pan- 
theistic thought revived under the shelter of the Papacy, producing 
Gothic art, and later on, the Pagan Renaissance, the revival of 
Greek, the exquisite sacro-sexual art of Italy, and the incom- 
parable Elizabethan literature of England. All our modern science 
is a revival and development of male thought which began again 
during the Renaissance. The ascetic-feminine ideas remain the 
groundwork of our social system, which is wholly irrational at 
bottom, though in practice we use our reason to some extent. As 
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Lombroso says, our existing society is ‘“‘ basée toute entiére sur le 
mensonge.” 

Language is a male product, and its foundations are wholly pan- 
theistic. Philology which does not recognise this fundamental fact 
cannot be considered a science. Words fall into groups connected 
by the old religious ideas, the mechanism of creation is constantly 
alluded to, sex predominates in ail the relationships of words, and 
survives as gender. 

Very early cults of the age of Saturn produced many words con- 
taining the hissing sound s, which indicates the divine serpent ; and 
other articulate sounds like vau, the digamma, which changes to 
ph, p, f, w, &c., and is sometimes equivalent to b. When the wor- 
ship of the faun and serpent was replaced by a higher philosophy, 
many words that had formerly begun with vau and s lost those 
prefixes and commenced with a vowel. F or s may therefore be 
placed before these words to indicate their original and forms their 
relationships with the sounds used in languages less advanced than 
Greek. 

The worship of a double deity, such as Zeus, who was a personi- 
fication of the two stones of Hermes, led to frequent duplicated 
forms, such as pephu, didu, beba, tetu, keka, lele or ella, erri, esse, 
&c. Many double letters, such as 9, ®, y, x, €, 3, are plainly pan- 
theistic in their written form and signification. With these few 
preparatory remarks I proceed to give some word families connected 
by the ancient religious ideas. 


MEANINGS OF SimpLE LETTERS AND Sounps. 


F V Ph P mean male genetic force and fire, the instruments 
involved in their production, and the effects they cause. Pha is 
light, fire, life; vie, life; I or F—-I the ego; phud, to beget; phad, 
to shine; paid, to smite, 

S is chiefly concerned with the production of life, considered as 
distinct from fire. £.g., saod, to save; seud, to dart or spout; sco 
to run, to see, to say, to sow, to saw, to save; esse, to be; Is, seid, 
to shake; seu, to drive, &c. D and T are connected with arith- 
metical theology and the worship of the Cabeiri; du is 2 or two; 
and TR is 3. They indicate also the powers of these combinations. 
Daiod, to burn; duo, to dive; didomi, to give; tid, to honour; 
theos, God; thed, to run ; thud, to slay. 

KGC mean fire and life, and have also feminine meanings, Kaid, 
to burn; ud, to conceive; ga or gé, the earth; gués, a plough: 
gin or gun, & Woman. 

X Ch Z, zoe, life; zao, to live ; chod, to heap up; cheé, to flow; 
ze0, to boil ; zed, to scrape ; zud, to polish. 
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B is connected with ideas of energy. Bia, might ; biad, to force ; 
doad, to shout or thunder ; 0700, to live; dud, to stuff full. 

L a god like Bacchus. El, le, la, al, lo, Allah ; Jaas, lapis, a stone ; 
lewd, to stone; Jud, to relax; loud, to wash ; eel, oil, ale. 

N, a distinctly female letter. N in Pan and Na-Pi and can; naid, 
to dwell; nad, to flow; neud, to nod; ned, to pile up; oned, to 
gratify ; nocd, to think ; nux, night; nussd, to puncture. 

M indicates union and maternity. Ma, mother; mada, a nurse; 
mou, of me; me, mud, to be shut; mwed, to be inhabited; mad, to 
long for; om, together. 

R especially means growth and life. Ra, the sun god; 7a, easily ; 
ara, ® prayer; rwomat, to rush forward ; rwomat, to draw back ; 7d, 
to flow, to say; ed, to tell; eroco, to gush; ridh, to grow; rod, 
rood, &c. 

O is a female letter. On, an egg; ois, a sheep; Jo, like Pan. 
Group of Kam: Kama, Indian god of Jove; Comus, to come, to go, 
gone; cwm with, compress, combine, &c; con, to know; konnen, 
can, to be able; gin, guné, a woman; kin, king; Ganesa, Indian 
god of wisdom; gander, gender, engender; gamos, marriage; 
genital, genial, genius; gin, a trap; gain, gun, cone, an object of 
worship; John; Jones; Jane; Cain; James. 

Make; meg; amicus; Lamech; mek, in Mek Nimmur, a title; mock, 
the Greek gephyrisma were religious observances ; knock; smack ; 
nag, Group of phen; Venus, goddess of love ; venire, venir, to come ; 
women, wend, to go; venerate; venial; venery; vain; van; wen; 
Fan, an African tribe; F’oinos; fang, a tooth; fionn; Fenian ; wor- 
shippers of Fi-fo-fum; vim; vin, wine; win; woman; wame; 
fame; famine; fancy; fain ,to be willing; faint ; vomit; phaind, to 
shine or beget; Pan, the god, everything, bread; panis; pain; 
upon; pen for writing, see Isaiah vili., 1-3; pen, a mountain ; 
pin ; pine, a fir tree; pine, to languish ; penny, an obolus or wedge ; 
penis ; Penates, household gods ; penitence, penance ; pene,a shuttle ; 
Poeni, Phoenicians; and with B in place of P, bane; bone; bind; 
woodbine; bean, the Greek kuamos, beanfeast ; bon, good; boon; 
bonny ; bonfire, 

T th S; Greek, 6, and Anglo Saxon %, equivalent to the cruv 
ansata. The, definite article; T with S; Theos, god; this, that, 
they. 

T with R. Thor, the hammer god; ¢horos, Greek word for 
Soma ; thorein, to leap; thorubos, an uproar; three; ¢er, thirty ; 
twr, Welsh word for mountain ; tor, Cornish word for mountain or 
heap ; turris ; tower; Tyre, a place name; ¢hur, fire ; tear, lachryma ; 
tear, to rend; tire, to adorn or weary; tar, an exudation from pine- 
trees. Reversed, we have: rat, an emblem of Lingam ; rath, a hill 
or fort ; rathe, precocious ; roth, red; ruth, pity. 

T with 8S. Tas, a heap; tus, a tooth; tease; entice; tit; soot, 
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a product of fire; sate, to satisfy ; Satan ; soothe ; scythe ; Scythian ; 
seethe, to boil. 

T with M and N. Tom, a male; Thomas, called Didymus; 
thaumas, the wonder-worker ; thauma,a miracle; Tammuz; tome, a 
volume ; tame; tamp, to ram; time ; thump ; thane, a noble ; thin; 
tun; ton; ten; tine, or thorn; knot; knit; night; nut; mat; 
mutter; mother; math, harvest; moth, psyche; might; meat; 
meath ; mate, to marry; moat, a ditch. 

L, a name for God; El, the Jewish deity ; Ll, prefixed to Welsh 
words; the definite article El, Le, Lo, La, II, ale; oil; eel. Com- 
bined with M or N: nil; Nile; nail ; knoll ; male ; meal; mill; mall ; 
mallet, a hammer; mell, to mix; miel, honey; lime, white earth ; 
lame, a blade; loom, to grow big; loam, fertile earth; lane, a 
road ; lana, wool ; lin, flax; Lingam, the phallus; lignum, wood; 
lingua, the tongue ; lignus, smoky flame ; luchnos, a lamp; lychnis, 
a red flower ; l’ignis, fire; l’agni, the fire god; l’anguis, a snake; 
lux, light ; phlov, a red flower; U'enchon, @ javelin; ’inguina, the 
groin ; length ; longitude; lang; l’hanging, a form of sacrifice ; ¢./. 
fang ; leg; lack ; lock; log ; laggard. 

P with L. Pha; phés, fire, mortal; phallos, the lingam; Pallas 
Athene; phalos, bright ; Pollux, a heavenly twin ; polis, a city ; pellis, 
askin; polus, many; fall; fill; full; fail; feel; /Awaleos, glassy ; 
f’hualos, glass; f’hule, wood ; fuel; yule; wool; fool, who carried a 
bauble ; /’wlulo, to how! ; halleluia ; psallo, to sing or twang ; f'alos, 
a furrow ; fallow; faleo, to pound; vlough; f'alaomai, to roam; 
f alaao, to thresh; pile; peel; pale, a stake; pole; pill; phazlos, 
paltry ; foloos, deadly ; /*helos, a nail ; j’helios, the sun ; filéus, a son ; 
fils; f’huo, to rain; valere, to be well; philtre,a charm; philos, a 
friend. 

B with L; Baal or Bel,a Syrian god; daalidzo, ballare, to dance ; 
ball, an assembly for dancing; ballet; balloon; bullet; bull, a 
symbol of deity; Balder; bale; bolus; bale-fire; bail, a cylinder ; 
ballé, to throw. 

Loof, hand ; lip; lap; labia; love; lub; leap; lob; lubber, the 
fiend ; slobber ; sleep; slap; slip; slough; lJepus, ahare; vir, man; 
fir, a tree; fire; pur; pyre; fairy; fur; for; fear; veer; purr; 
pure; pre; pro; per; par, pieros, sacred; fhire, the fee of a 
priestess ; ire; f'airo; fero, to bear; f'ao, to hurt; satiate, sleep, 
blow ; jedo, to feed; /’eido; video, to know; beer; bar; burr; 
bare; berry ; bury; boor; bray; bread; brood; brotos; bibrosko ; 
virtue ; very; wiry ; /cros, love; feros, wool ; f’eris, strife. Com- 
pare lana and nail. 

The Dioscuri were thought of as fire-wool, which gave rise to the 
idea of the golden fleece, or the blazing lamb of Persia. The Lord 
Chancellor sits on a woolsack because hermetic wisdom was supposed 
to come from wool ; his wits are a wool-gathering. Rub, rough, 
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rip, rap, rib, rob, rope, rape, rove, rave, reave, rife, and roof are also 
probably connected by early religious ideas. Many words appear to 
have been built up by prefixing to earlier syllables a new name of 
God, like our contemporary use of le, el, Welsh LI, or English the, 
from Theos and German, from Deus or Thor, which have sometimes 
become welded to the old word and at other times remained separate. 
Articles are unnecessary, for Latin and Greek are quite intelligible 
without them. Medieval piety has given us the article, People 
addicted to swearing were formerly unable to utter a sentence with- 
out introducing a deity to whom everything belonged, ¢.g., cock’s 
bones, gogswouns, God’s blood, or s’blood; marry, from Mary; 
bloody, from by’re Lady ; which is still in common use among the 
vulgar. Of, de, and von probably originated in the same 
way. 

Words formed from S. Isa, mistress ; Isis; /"isis ; phusis, nature ; 
physical; /isos, equal; ice, “the terrible crystal”; phase; vase; 
office ; vis, @ Screw; a8S; asinus, axe; ease; esse, is, to be; asa, 
Asa-Thor ; Asatyr of the Ancients, a book used by Mohammed ; 
satyr ; Isntar; 7ishtar ; fichter ; Ashtaroth ; Vashti; /’ichthus, fish ; 
piscis ; f’ixos ; viscum, mistletoe ; sister ; Sesostris ; sesterce ; Tarsus ; 
thyrsos ; terse; history; teras, a monster ; ¢wrsis, a tower ; Tharsos, 
courage; thorisso, to arm or make drunk; vesture; posture ; 
west ; vex; wax; fixture. 


Osiris ; fosiris; phos iris, messenger of light or of man. Compare. 


f hesperus, Phosphorus, Lucifer, vespers, lampaderius, and other 
epithets of Bacchus. Iris is the rainbow, the messenger of the sun 
god; and also the daughter of Thaumas, the wonder-worker or 
phallus. Iris is the Christian and Buddhist halo, and the dot on 
the i, or Soma. Plutarch gives os, eye, and iri, great, as the deriva- 
tion of Osiris; the meaning is similar to that given above, for the- 
same sounds are often used for light, life, eye, and man, 

Neter, the hammer or cruz ansata of Egypt, the positive and 
negative ; nature; neuter; neither ; nadder, an adder ; turn ; thorn; 
darn ; tarn; Tiryns; terrene, earthen. 

Galga, a gibbet ; Galgagramr, king of gibbets, an epithet of Odin ;. 
galgatyr ; galgathor ; golgotha, gallows god, three gallows, gallows 
hill, equivalent to the crux ansata ; chalkos, brass; calculus, a 
pebble ; chalk, white earth, creta; chalkauo, to work as a smith, a 
divine art. 

Creta, chalk; create; creature; great. Compare Titan and 
Titanos, white earth, equivalent to Soma, Man is made from 
potter’s earth by the thumb of the potter, or Peter, according to the 
Indians. His creation occurs in the potter’s field, where Judas 
was hanged, or on Golgotha, where our Lord was crucified. 

Bacchus ; baculus, a rod ; baccalaureus ; baktron, a staff. F’Laccho 
S’iacho ; facio, to make ; fashion ; fasces, Cabala; kappa or koppo ? 
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kopto, to pound; Copt; cap; cape; cube; Caaba, the holy stone of 
Mecca. , 

Sun, elios ; son, filius; san, in Foji San; sane ; sin ; Sinai; sign; 
zany ; summa; summit; Soma, in Sanscrit and Greek; maize and 
sesame, symbols of Soma ; moss, from the appearance of its fruit, see 
story of lion and old woman in Rabelais; masso, to knead ; Mass, the 
Eucharist ; Moses, a mythical hero; maze, the mazy dance; mas, 
male; mouse, smintheus. 

Obolos, @ spit; belos, a javelin ; obolos, money in the form of a 
wedge; obeliskos, an obelisk; foible; fable; Abel; able; Bel; 
F’hubballo, to lay under. 

Cabeiri, gods like the Penutes, Dactules, Curetes, Telchines ; 
caber, a fir pole used in Scotland; kabir, strength; Guebre; Kafir; 
Djaffir; kafir, an infidel; cobra, a snake; Cabra, an Irish place- 
name; scabrous, rough; Kopros; Cyprus; Kupris; copper; sabre; 
cypher; cover; skiver, a skewer; God; good; gad; gadfly ; goat; 
giddy ; git, in ci git, here lies; gate, compare thor and thur; code; 
kid ; cod; cad; cuddle; guide; dog, kwon, dig ; dagger ; dug ; duke. 
Trilingual arrangements derived from the combination of a triple 
male deity and a single goddess, Tee-to-tum, a toy modelled from 
the fire-drill, used in divination and games of chance; Fi-fo-fum, a 
Celtic deity ; Caledon, Scotland; Ma-Jo-Li-Ka, probably an old Majorcan 
deity; Aunt Sally, or perhaps Tant sale, z.c., dirty Tant, in tantivi, 
tantivi, tantivi; hip-hip-hip-hurrah, probably derived from the Saxon 
worship of the white horse ; jabelon, Ja-Ba-El-Ono; Ka-Ba-La. Such 
words as Caracas and Calico may possibly have an analogous origin. 

Words derived from the worship of the heavenly twins. Duo; 
two; dud, to dive or plunge; dunamis, force; didwmoi, twins; 
deuaz ; Deus; Zeus; Dieu; Dis; dus, unlucky; dissos, double ; dia, 
through ; deud, to wet; dew; deud, to want; ded, to enchant; 
Ju-Ju, an African deity ; dagus,a waxen image; das; dais, daidos, 
a torch ; dais, a feast, dapes ; daid, to burn, to divide ; dakru, a tear ; 
doidus, a pestle; dokos, a beam; doru, a beam; doron, a gift; 
didimi, to give ; Dodona, an oracle ; Jew ; Jupiter, 2 peter ; jou-jou, 
a plaything; jumeau, a twin; jojube; duty; tooth, 2 th, the tooth 
of Buddha was adored in Ceylon ; tuatha de Danann ; dice ; diabolus, 
devil, two pieces ; double ; jewel, 2 el, 1¢, Zeus-Bacchus, the jewel 
in the lotus ; ¢wptd, to strike; twpos,a blow; tup ; tuphd, to smoulder; 
Typhon; dada, papa, tetta, atta. Also from doubling of words for 
fire: baba; kakon; fifi; vevay. 

Accipiter, the hawk of Ra, the Father Sparrowhawk of the 
Mithracists. His wings represent the twins. They are also sym- 
bolised by censers borne by acolytes, from a, privative, and olowd, 
to hinder, the censers being lifted up during the Eucharist. 

Chorus, a religious dance, a dance in a ring, a place for dancing ; 
choir; chorion, a field, a potter’s field; korion, a girl; ichor, or 
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f'ichor, the blood of the god poured forth at the end of the dance ; 
compare haima or s'aima, blood, like soma, bodyor life, associated 
with humen, a hymn, wedding song, or membrane; haimos, a thorn ; 
and haimnion, a basin for blood; fichor; vigour; fakir; liquor ; 
lacquer ; agger, acre, @ field; choros; charis, grace; charicis, agree- 
able ; eucharistos, delightful ; Eucharist ; cor, heart; corium, 
leather, (‘Let not the dog taste leather”); cornus, a horn, see 
Ps. lxxv. 10, and Shakespeare’s “ The horn, the horn, the lusty horn, 
is not a thing to laugh to scorn”; cornel, or spindle tree, used for 
charcoal; carnal, Cerno, to discern; carnis, flesh; Carnival ; cairn ; 
germ; crumb; cram; corm; corn; corone,crown; garner; charm; 
anchor; encore; euchre; encore; encre, ink, from ichor, the blood 
of the pen. 

Kreas, flesh ; chros, skin ; krios, a ram ; krithos, barley, a symbol 
of soma; chrio, to puncture or anoint ; chrodzo, to touch ; croidzomai, 
to act as a bridegroom; chrestos, lucky; Krish-na; Christ; crest ; 
cross, kris, a Malay dagger ; increase. 

Na, in Na-Pi, Krish-na, Pan, Faun, &c. Yoni is probably com- 
posed of lo, male-female, and Ni, having the same signification, 
though the whole word has a female sense, Lin, in lingam, also 
probably includes male 1, and female n, gam indicating union. 
N or V is the cornucopia. In Genesis yoni and lingam are per- 
sonified as Cain and Abel. 

Nuos, a bride ; naos, a temple; naus, navis, a ship; nave, of a 
church or wheel ; navel, the monks of Athos used to contemplate 
the navel for months at a time, by which they arrived at unusual 
holiness. Kneph ; knave; knife; enough; knop, meaning the lotus ; 
nap; nip; new; now; know; no; nein; ja, yea, or yes, is a male 
word, no a female, and they epitomise the thought of the respective 
sexes. 

It would be possible to add indefinitely to these examples, but 
enough has been shown to indicate that pantheistic thought was a 
most important, if not the sole force governing the early develop- 
ment of language. All progressive ideas are male and sexual, 
feminine thought does not ultimately affect progress, because it is 
merely restrictive; it is the eternal No, while all advance is 
masculine. 

Kinstey D. DoyLe. 

















JOYS AND SORROWS OF A 
PENNY-A-LINER. 


As I sit down to write I have no certainty that this screed, the echo 
of years of mute appeals to.more or less unresponsive ears, will ever 
see the light of day; but this is the common lot of the hack journalist, 
and I make no complaint on that score. But this at least I do know, 
that the manuscripts sent out can usually be secured a critical ex- 
amination at the hands of certain editors, who make it a practice to 
carefully sift the wheat from the chaff, lest a gem should escape its 
proper setting in their own particular diadem wet with the morning 
dew of printer's ink. 

Now the outskirts of literary Bohemia team with drab-coloured 
muses, and if the reader expects the brilliant climax of success to 
gild this tale he or she will be disappointed. But it may serve as 
a warning to others, who dream of the primrose path of success, 
though, God knows! no warnings will ever deter the average aspirant 
to literary honours from tempting his fate. And though I myself 
merely drifted into the ranks while earning a bare living wage else- 
where, I know as much about my fellow “ penny-a-liners” as most 
wayfarers in ‘Grub Street.” To begin with, the education of the 
average subaltern of ‘ Foot” was hardly a fitting panoply for the 
battle of intellectual life. I am ashamed to think how little most 
of us cadets knew of any kind of literature or even history, after an 
education which cost our parents some thousand pounds at least. 
But I am not to be tempted into a disquisition on army life, and 
the dissipation of the frail hope that a lad without a penny of his 
own can ever obtain the modest plums of the profession without 
exceptional luck or powerful friends at court. It will be more to 
the point to deal with journalism as I saw it and experienced its 
mingled hopes and fears and joys and sorrows; hoping the while I 
write, that this sad coloured but very human document may pay the 
gasman or the baker. Well, one is hard put to it to live at all on 
five and three pence per diem and very few “ trimmings” from home, 
so that very early in the military career, a forlorn band of indebted 
subalterns (three in number) were hard pressed to find an honest 
means of adding to the wages of a second-rate mechanie. Not that 
I would affirm for one moment that we did work worth a penny 
more, for of all crassly brainless, loafing, disjointed lives, that of the 
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infantry officer of Foot some twenty and more years ago, was the 
most startlingly inane that I ever could have conjured up in the 
days of my childish “ playing at soldiers.” Is it to be wondered at, 
that the average editor listened with mild contempt to one’s appeals 
for a trial, or showed one the door with the usual invitation to 
“submit” manuscripts for consideration? So that the first wages 
earned as a soldier journalist only amounted to fifteen shillings, 
though I was immensely proud of these humble first-fruits of the 
harvest of my empty brains. During these early years I was in 
England and not very far from London, and out of some of my first 
earnings I paid my ticket to town to “interview” editors. There 
was not much joy in this, and it resulted in very little grist to the 
mill; for the editors I have met most usually prefer one’s room to 
one’s company, until at least the trembling foot of the “hack” 
has been firmly set on the bottom rung of the literary ladder. I 
ought to say that I did my very best to fill my brains as full as they 
would hold with the knowledge which my tutors had forgotten to 
“load up.” Thus I read Smollett, Fielding, Sterne, Macaulay, Scott, 
Dickens, Trollope, George Eliot for style, besides a very long list of 
less celebrated authors; and I crammed Hamley, Jomini, Hume, 
Hozier’s history, and a long series of foreign works by well known 
strategists, in order to acquire the facile pen in the ré/e of military 
critic. Then at last I pleased a rather supercilious editor by a con- 
tribution, which was smartly attacked by a cavalry officer as a libel 
on the arme blanche, the sword, not the bayonet. Since those days 
I have written almost every variety of article, save those dealing with 
special trades or on the subjects with which only an art critic can 
‘deal, and I have written in all sorts of places and in company with 
all sorts and conditions of men and women, and have paid every 
kind of household bill with the poor and uncertain wages of a 
“ penny-a-liner.” And in all the comely and uncomely society in 
which I have mixed, I have noticed that the ex-officer was more or 
less conspicuous by his absence, and that the successful military 
authors, past and present, could be reckoned on two hands—at least 
those of the last fifty years. Whyte Melville, Hawley Smart, 
Marshall, and now “ Linesman,” the brilliant author of Words by an 
Eye-Witness and the Mechanism of War, occur to me, and they 
represent perhaps the very dite of the wage-earning soldier scribes. 
The last mentioned I am informed made fifteen hundred pounds by 
his first book, written in the bivouac, by the camp-fire, in the bell- 
tent, on the high seas, in sight and within hearing of the wounded 
and the dying, in the hospital ward, in the very presence of grim 
death, as the sotnia halted for a moment under cover, and so contain 
the very concentrated essence of the lurid fever of war. And this 
young soldier is perhaps one of the very few who have won recog- 
nition from the War Office by means of the Press. Certainly he 
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wrote and writes what few others could put on paper with one half 
of his “verve” and energy; but the axiom holds good, that the 
military authorities are rarely inclined to favour the ‘“‘quill- 
driver.” 

I remember that one day I attended at an editor's office by 
appointment to receive instructions with reference to some book 
notices at ten shillings per thousand words. I was -prepared to 
take notes of my taskmaster’s bidding, when he asked me to cede 
the work to a Cambridge graduate, who had taken a very high 
degree, and was starving in a west-end garret. It was about this 
time that I ventured with, what then appeared to me to be, fearful 
audacity, to send a lengthy manuscript on a military subject, but 
couched in popular language, to a very big magazine. I waited 
one week and a few days, and the manuscript came back to my ark— 
a bare quarter in a detached fort, with a very kindly note of encour- 
agement from the editor. I have it by me now. I at once set to 
work and prepared another, which was accepted, and then another 
went away to stay, and then another, and for each I had received 
from five to ten pounds. But nosuch material success as this ever 
came up to the first money earned, though it was only fifteen 
shillings. 

But how laughable is all this to the author who counts his gains 
by the hundred at least, though I have ventured to enter into details, 
lest here and there should be one who can discern “ the tears in 
the voice” and the tragedy latent in the very insignificance of the 
guerdon. For I have written by the bed-side of a sick child, with 
one tiny hand held in mine, while with the other I wrote as for life 
and in the very presence of death, by times stroking the silky 
tresses and experiencing all the agony of the pictured desolate home. 
I have written, like many another, for the very bread of life, because 
the ever imminent bugbear of retirement must have spelt destitu- 
tion. Moreover, I have been “invited” to leave my regiment in 
the old days, because I could not possibly join in the most insigni- 
ficant gaieties, so far as they cost money. Then I have spent my 
leave in scribbling very happily in lodgings on a foreign seaboard, 
where I studied the ways of the soldiery and even shared the hospi- 
tality of a line regiment during the manceuvre season. At the same 
time I have been reduced to my last shilling while waiting for the 
hard-earned remittance, for it is not every editor who acts upon the 
principle of “Bis dat, qui cito dat.” And now, when like the 
Author at Grass, so tenderly handled by Mr. George Gissing, I have 
found a very humble haven of rest, I smile at the lofty tone adopted 
by those who, having made their hay, appear to grudge us poor 
drudges the sheaves they do not condescend to reap. I have no. 
definite idea whether or not I “supply a want,” but I do know 
that the bread of sorrow, as My Lords of the pen have been wont 
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to term our starvation wages, has supplied many of my wants. 
For several years I supplied weekly “copy” to a brace of very 
insignificant journals, which I presume lived upon their advertise- 
ments, for I dare not presume to affirm that my “leaders” could 
have had anything to do with their circulation; but it was a very 
‘“‘Godsend” to such as J, that a regular income could ba earned of 
some two guineas or more a week from the two together. Some- 
times I have actually written seven or eight articles for the modest 
pair, and then I have had money in the bank as the nest-egy for 
the annual holiday, which for me meant only more work under 
new skies. These are the golden days of the “ penny-a-liner,” 
and very often have been more productive than the “ daily round, 
the common task,” at home in the quiet study. Last night I took 
up the Author for February, and read an article on “ Ink Drunkards,” 
which I should say is aimed at me and my “ mates.” Herein we are 
told that the craze for writing is on the increase, and is killing its 
hundreds in the garret, the slums, and the genteel bat poverty- 
stricken home of the man who won’t work at something more useful 
if less romantic. But here again I would ask the question of 
the Author, if I felt sure that the editor would pay me for the 
trouble, how and by what standard are we or the world to 
measure the term “success”? Tome five pounds per quarter from 
one paper and the chance there fora simple tale told from the heart,. 
but no better phrased, than this commonplace account of a struggle 
for existence, are in their way successes, because they supply much 
of the minor elegance and refinement of life to one bred as a simple 
but poverty-stricken gentleman. And at least we have done no 
injury to those highly placed knights of the pen, who miss no oppor- 
tunity of decrying us, for we have but picked up the crumbs that fall 
from the table of Dives. And we, too, have shared in the poetry 
of life, for we have necessarily come into contact with every type of 
literary travail and the bearers of its burden; a goodly company if 
a sad, because a great multitude must necessarily be a sad sight to 
those, who look below the surface. In my time I have met every 
kind of “literary and journalistic hack,” and when he did not drink 
I have found much in him to love. I have, for instance, taken a 
ticket at a Linguistic Institute for the sole purpose of studying the 
decent poor of the more intellectual order, and have paid for the 
diplomas I won in the languages by the material gleaned from this 
somewhat mournful harvest-field of great cities. And I have noticed 
that the foreigner beats us as the mercantile correspondent or the 
précis writer, and that the best clerks are most often our German 
cousins. I have haunted railway stations, too, in order to obtain 
scenic effect and character studies for a Christmas or Summer 
number, and have winced to see my ideals disfigured in the wood- 
cuts of the third-rate illustrator of my tales. And after all this, 
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I merely swell the number of the failures whom the Incorporated 
Society of Authors admit to the outer circles of the “elect ” for the 
guineas which are current coin of the realm, whether they come out 
of Grub Street or Paternoster Row. There is an irony in the situa- 
tion which amuses me the while I recognise my wasted life ; for it 
tickles one to think of the transformation scene which one success 
would effect. One wonders as one comes to an end, where, for in- 
stance, this fragment of autobiography will find a resting-place, or 
whether it will come back to me after a sojourn in fifty editorial 
drawers, with the cold, dispassionate, but polite “declined with thanks.” 
Well, it has given me pleasure to write, for it is the outpouring 
of simple truth without a vestige of “padding” of any sort, and 
may perhaps kindle the faint light of hope in some breast in which 
burns the true flame of authorship. For after what I have read 
concerning the crime we, the rank and file of literature, are commit- 
ting against society by indirectly posing as toilers in the same 
vineyards as our betters, it would never do to counsel the man or 
woman without a crutch, to take up the light and elegant walking 
stick of the literary career. Those, who have never emerged from 
the kennel have no right to recommend it as the ante-room of the 
palace. 
F. C. OrmsBy-JOHNSON, 
Major H.P. 





THE IRISH PRIEST AS NOVELIST. 


Tue Irish Priest in fiction is not uncommon. He has figured in the 
pages of many novels from the days of Lever and Carleton down to the 
last work of the late Robert Buchanan. But he has always been 
portrayed from the outside. The Irish priest as novelist is less 
common, and whatever views may be held as to the desirability of 
the clergy giving their time to novel writing, there can be no question 
that the Rev. Doctor Sheehan has made for himself more than a 
passing reputation in the domain of fiction. What imparts a special 
interest and value to his work is that his portraits of clerics, being 
studies from within, may be accepted as wholly reliable. 

In a country like Ireland, where the power of the priest counts for 
much, the portrayal of him as he is, not as he might be, nor as he 
would appear to a distorted fancy, is distinctly valuable; all the 
more so as previous pictures from laymen’s pens have not been free 
from a suspicion of unfriendly exaggeration, if not positive caricature. 

Doctor Sheehan is a parish priest in the county of Cork, and has 
had abundant opportunity for observing and studying his fellow- 
countrymen, and, possessing considerable literary talent, has already 
produced four books. Two of these, Geoffrey Austin and the Triwmph 
of Failure (to name them in the order of their appearance), had at 
first little more than local celebrity ; but the fame of his third book, 
My New Curate (which rapidly ran into fourteen editions), directed 
attention to them, and they have become popular both in Ireland and 
in America; but the striking qualities so remarkably evident in 
My New Curate are only dimly visible in them. 

In Geoffrey Austin we see traced the early years and mental 
training of a typical Irish youth, highly gifted, imaginative and 
ambitious, but without any real religion. The Zriwmph of Failure 
takes up his history at the point where he is launched on the world 
without money, position, or friends, to carve out his future as best he 
may, and it traces his path through disappointments and sorrows, 
and describes the reawakening of faith in his soul wherein it had 
slumbered. Both books have the faults inseparable from the tendenz 
vomanz, and there is in them besides an ostentation of learning 
wholly unnecesary, and frequently irritating. They are lacking in 
that quality which is essential to secure independent and permanent 
appreciation—the quality of giving pleasure; and this quality 
My New Curate possesses in an abundant degree. 
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It was first published as a serial in an American periodical, and 
even then aroused considerable interest ; on its appearance in book 
form it, as has already been stated, rapidly reached its fourteenth 
edition. Such an unusual success stimulates curiosity as to how far 
it is attributable to those scenes of clerical life being written by a 
cleric. It may be said at once that while this had much to do with 
it, a better and more vital cause of the attraction lay in the true and 
graphic pictures of Irish life and character that the book contains. 
The interest is aroused on the first page, and the exquisite humour 
with which the story is developed must have come as a glad surprise 
to those who had deplored its absence in Doctor Sheehan’s earlier 
books. The secret of the success is the intensely human interest 
which the reader is made to feel in the characters; they all live: 
the old parish priest, Father Dan (the typical Soggarth Aroon); the 
new curate whom the bishop has sent him (to break his heart, as he 
says); the elderly housekeeper; the village folk, whom Father Dan 
has long ceased to try to rouse from their lethargy, and who, critical 
at first towards the new curate, later become his warmest admirers. 

The Irish peasant, so frequently drawn and oftentimes so ruthlessly 
caricatured, is a subject of loving study to Dr. Sheehan; he has 
looked deep into his nature, penetrated to his heart, to his very 
soul; and who could do this if it were not the priest to whom the 
Irish peasantry turn at all times of deep feeling, of joy as well as of 
sorrow? Their faith in the joys of another world, heightened by 
their sorrows in this ; their domestic love, which reconciles them to 
their hard lot; their pathetic hope in the coming of better days; 
their readiness to forget everything and give way to a wild, almost 
fierce glee, which soon fades away into native melancholy—all are 
portrayed for us with an artist’s hand. Tne vividness of the pictures, 
the delicacy of the light and shade, are masterly ; there is no exagger- 
ation, no over-emphasis, but a truth of detail which is the outcome 
of long, close, sympathetic observation. Sympathetic observation— 
that is the secret of his success. The Irish character is an enigma— 
an enigma worth solving, the key to which is true sympathy. 
Dr. Sheehan has this key, and with it he has opened a gallery into 
which it is well worth while toenter. His pictures are living pictures, 
showing us contemporary life and thought in Ireland as they can be 
found nowhere else, On his own ground Dr. Sheehan is-un-' 
approached by any living writer who has attempted the same theme. 
In an especial degree one feels that he has a grip of his subject, and 
an ability to handle it pam only by his thorough re of 
his clerical brethren. 

In My New Curate, for example, Father Dan, the parish priest of 
Kilronan, loved his people, and they loved him; and when in tardy 
recognition of his great merit his’ bishop desired to elevate him -to 
the dignity of a canon he sadly but resolutely declined the proffered. 
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honour, because he was ‘Father Dan” to his people, and they. 
wanted him to be Father Dan to the end. ‘The true note is touched. 
here, as indeed all through the book, The bond between priest and 
people in Ireland is no common one, and not easily understood. out- 
side Ireland. That is one of the many causes of much: misunder- 
standing amongst those who, with a very superficial acquaintance, 
with the country and the people, form opinions based not seldom 
upon prejudice, often upon that “ incompatibility that exists between: 
a slow, conscientious, Protestant, Anglo-Saxon race, and a quiek- 
witted Celtic, Roman Catholic race, with different characteristics, 
different ideas, different. traditions, different aims.” 

I said awhile ago that on his own ground Dr. Sheehan is yale 
prineeps. . The reason for the reservation is seen in his last work, 
Luke Delmege,} wherein he has attempted, amongst other things, to 
depict scenes and characters with which he is less intimate. The weakest 
portions.of this.story are those wherein the action takes place out of 
Ireland. They have not the vraisemblance that hall-marks the others.) 
The perfect felicity with which he describes Irish character, both lay 
and cleric, is even more marked, because more various, in this book 
thanin its.predecessor. His wide and exact knowledge enables him 
to depict. with unerring touch the very different types of Irish priest 
whom he has here given us. Such creations as Father Pat, Father: 
Tim, and Father Martin are marvels of realism, while the Canon, 
round whose relatives and their doings much of the story revolves, 
is inimitably described. 

But it is not alone for their faithful portrayal of character that 
these books are deserving of attention ; they discuss and throw light 
upon many things that are of perpetual interest to thinking men ; 
they have deep meaning, and are informed by a true philosophy as 
to the essential facts of life. 

Doctor Sheehan is not indifferent to the faults that exist in places 
that some would guard from criticism. Incidentally in Luke Delmege 
those whom it touches nearly have perceived some strictures on the 
system that prevails in the College at Maynooth, where vast numbers 
of tke Irish priesthood are trained. That his criticisms were well 
directed was proved by the unfriendiy reception they met with from 
those in whose interest they were made. Knowing how powerful is 
the influence that they eventually come to possess, Doctor Sheehan 
would have the young clerical students educated and trained in a 
true liberal spirit, freed from the trammels of fettering tradition. 
He brings things to the test of experience, and is thus enabled to 
detect, and he does not hesitate to expose, the weakness where it 
exists, ‘‘ Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.” In the 
same spirit his contribution to the thought of the day when it turns 
towards the social and political aspects of Ireland is eminently 

2 London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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worthy of notice; and it is clearly because he recognises in the 
novel the greatest educational force in literature that he has selected 
it as the vehicle of his thought. He has looked with discerning 
eyes on the world moving around him, and can draw from it a 
lesson, and point, perhaps, a moral which, touched with gentle irony 
and sympathetic satire, makes delightful reading. These books have 
a value and an attractiveness that the two earlier works would 
hardly have led one to anticipate. They are instinct with the 
movement of life around us; and, as has been said, they reflect and 
discuss questions in the solution of which we are all interested. 
Doctor Sheehan’s style is always good, and frequently rises to a 
high level of distinction. There is a quiet force in his writing that 
is distinctly impressive, and marks him as the foremost man of 
letters in Ireland to-day. Those who would know how the Ireland 
of his day looked to a learned and cultured man, with the seeing eye 
and the gift of expression, should turn to the pagesof My New 


Curate and Luke Delmege.} 
P. A. SILvarp. 


1 These two books have been trarslated into French; Mon Nouveau Vicaire and 
Inc Delmege meeting with great favour from the French critics. My New Curate has 
also been translated into German, and with so much success that Mein Neuer Kapla 
an passed through {two large editions. It is also to be found in Italian and even 

avonic. 








CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


Most readers who have devoted much time to the study of books on 
psychology have had to confess that they have been rather 
confused than helped by them, and have probably come to the con- 
clusion, with Mr. Gustav Spiller in his Mind of Man, that a science 
of psychology has yet to be founded. The Introspectionists of the 
past failed, not so much because they were on the wrong lines, but 
because they lacked method and were superficial in their treat- 
ment of the operations of the mind, The mechanical and physio- 
psychologists failed because their method was at fault; the science 
of the mind cannot be based upon a study of its physical accompani- 
ments, however carefully and even microscopically investigated. The 
study of the mind itself by means of the application of a scientific 
method of introspection may lead to results which will be worthy of 
the name of ascience. In attempting to lay the foundations of such 
a science Mr. Spiller consciously and boldly sets himself in oppo- 
sition to accepted doctrines, and has undertaken an enormous task. 
He is to be congratulated on having performed it as well as he has 
done ; but to pronounce an adequate judgment upon the results his 
book would demand a longer and closer study than we have as yet 
been able to devote to it. He appears to have surveyed the whole 
modern literature of the subject, but this rather to show how most 
teachers on the subject have erred rather than that he has derived any 
benefit from them. He has worked on his own lines ; his observation of 
mental facts has been prodigious, although the results are not very start- 
ling so far; but in a measure theyare enlightening. Mr.Spiller displays 
the true spirit of an inquirer and invites his students to test his 
assertions for themselves. It is not possible in a few lines to convey 
a just impression of so large an undertaking, but we may say that 
Mr, Spiller finds in the nature and satisfaction of needs the key to 
psychology. His chapters on attention, memory, dreams, and the 
beautiful in visual forms, will well repay study. A highly 
interesting chapter is devoted to the discussion of Shakespeare’s 
originality, in which he shows to how large an extent Shakespeare 
was the product of his time. Indeed, in this chapter Mr. Spiller 


1 The Mind of Man. A Text-book of Psychology. By Gustav Spiller. London 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. Mew York: Macmillan. 
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seems to deny that there is anything that is worth calling original 
in the work of any one man, it is all acquired; though in the 
chapter on attention he asserts that what is acquired amounts to 
very little in comparison with what is inherited and due to special 
organisation, and no doubt this is true, but the two opinions are not 
consistent. It is the special activity of the great man that enables 
him to tse common materials with extraordinary results. 

Mr. Robertson’s persistent study and industry are telling upon 
his work, and his latest, entitled, Pagan Christs,1 is in most respects 
a great improvement on any he has yet produced. There is a more 
earnest and, at the same time, a more tolerant tone about it, and the 
spirit is more scientific than in some of his former books. We are 
glad to find that Mr. Robertson has ceased to lay stress upon the 
“economic factor” in religion, and in the opening chapter on “ The 
Naturalness of all Belief,’ he displays a fairer appreciation of 
religious beliefs and practices. Nevertheless, Mr. Robertson dwells, 
we think, too exclusively upon the less inviting side of the subject 
and presents a somewhat terrible picture of the horrors which have 
accompanied the practice of sacrifice. The misfortune is, that while 
the horrors of sacrifice have been abolished amongst civilised peoples, 
the idea of sacrifice still so largely permeates their religion; eccle- 
siastical and popular Christianity is permeated with the sacrificial 
theory. Mr. Robertson’s main purpose is to show the unhistorical 
character of the origin of Christianity as related in the Gospel story, 
and he maintains that story itself was based upon a Mystery play 
and not on any actual life and occurrences. We admit as freely as 
Mr. Robertson himself that there are large mythical elements in the 
story, but it is as reasonable to believe that they are accretions as 
to believe that the whole story is a myth. Mr. Robertson appears 
anxious to prove that Jesus never lived, and therefore never taught, 
and was never crucified ; but as numbers of men have been put to 
death for their teaching, and have been “ sacrificed” for their oppo- 
sition to traditional beliefs, we do not see what is gained by denying 
it in this particular case, We regard this as a matter of secondary 
importance ; the important point is that Mr. Rovertson has shown 
that the mythical element is common to all religions, and that a 
great deal which we call mythical is really the survival of ideas which 
once were not mythical but represent obsolete customs, Students 
of religion will find themselves under especial obligations to Mr. 
Robertson for his exhaustive study of the little known subject’ of 
Mithraism which he has brought out of the obscurity in which it 
has so long been enveloped. Apart from this there is not much 
that is new in Mr. Robertson’s collection of facts, but his arrange- 
ment of them and the results of his generalisation are extremely 


1 Pagan Christs. Studies in Comparative Hierology. By John M. Robertson. 
London: Watts & Co. 1903. 
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effective. A little more caution on Mr, Robertson’s part would not 
be thrown away, as he occasionally has to disown opinions he ex- 
pressed in his earlier works, and he may have to do the same 
‘again, 

A few years ago there was no greater name in the sphere of Old 
‘Testament interpretation and criticism than that of Heinrich Ewald,' 
the advances of our knowledge have left his great work on the 
History of Israel far behind, but he still remains one of the great 
Biblical scholars of the nineteenth century. The sketch of his life 
and character and work, by Dr. T. Witton Davies, will be welcome 
to those who, familiar with his works, know little about the man 
himself; it is full of interesting information and is written in an 
appreciative spirit. 

In his Preface to Mrs, F. M. Steele’s account of the Monasteries 
and Religious Houses in Great Britain and Ireland,* the Bishop of 
Clifton says, ‘when Henry VIII. had turned adrift the last of the 
‘‘ Abbey-lubbers ” and Friars, Black and White, Cratched and Grey, 
had vanished from the streets of our English towns, the preachers 
of the ‘ pure Gospel’ thought that the country had seen. the last of 
them,” Whether “preachers of the pure Gospel” existed in the 
reign of Henry VIII. or not, about which we have our doubts, the 
others are with us in large numbers at the present day, as Mrs. Steele 
gives an account of nearly fifty different Religious Orders and Con- 
gregations who are settled in Great Britain and Ireland. The 
authoress’ explanation of the meaning of the Orders and Congrega- 
tions and other terms, and the difference between various classes, is 
useful and instructive ; while the accounts of the various bodies and 
their institutions and settlements, though necessarily brief, are in- 
teresting and informing. A number of illustrations convey a correct 
idea of the costumes, a few of which are portraits. 

An extremely handy book is due to the researches of Messrs, 
Frederick McMullan and Guy Ellis, members respectively of the two 
branches of the legal profession. The substance of the book is 
expressed in its title,? and the object of the compilers is to provide 
an easy reference to the statute law which effected the religious 
changes in England known as the Reformation Settlement. These 
statutes show how Henry VIII. assumed the title of the Supreme 
Head of the Church of England, by what means the Papal jurisdic- 
tion was destroyed and the Book of Common Prayer and the New 
Ordinal were forced upon the Church. By reference to this epitome 


1 Heinrich Ewald, Orientalist and Theologian, By T. Witton Davies, B.A., Ph.D. 
&c. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1903. 

2 Monasteries and Religious Houses in Great Britain and Ireland. With an Appendix 
on the rr: sed Hoos in America. By Francesca M. Steele. Preface by the 
Bishop of Clifton. London: R. and T. Washbourne. 1903. 

3 The Reformation Settlement. An Epitome of the Statute and Canon Law thereon. 
By Frederick McMullan, Barrister-at-Law, and Guy Ellis, Solicitor, of the Supreme 
‘Court. London: Sands & Co. 1903. 
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one is led through the various legal changes made through the reigns 
of Henry VIII, Edward VI., and Elizabeth, without having to search 
through the statutes at large. To this epitome of the statutes is 
added the Constitutions and Canons of 1603 and the Oath of 
Supremacy. The compilers hold that the record corroborates the 
opinion that though the Church of England was made autocephalous 
it was not thereby cut off from Catholic unity; and Protestant 
churchmen may be surprised to learn that 34 and 35 Henry VIII., 
cap. 1, enacts that “No person shall retain any English book 
against the Holy and Blessed Sacrament of the Altar,” and that 
“the Bible shall not be read in English in any church.” They wil} 
perhaps be even still more surprised to learn that “ there was no 
penal legislation on religious grounds during the reign of Queen 
Mary.” The authors do not mention that three older statutes made 
for the punishment of heretics, which had been repealed under 
Edward VI., were revived under Philip and Mary in 1554-5. It 
was under these revived laws against heresy that Cranmer and other 
persons were burned. This epitome may serve as a book of reference, 
but there can be no safe procedure except in consulting all the Acts 
themselves, which can easily be done in Stephens’ Ecclesiastical 
Statutes. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


Some Results of Boarding-Out Poor Law Children,! by the Rev. 
William Pitt Trevelyan, with a Preface by his son, the Rev. G. P. 
Trevelyan, forms a striking proof of what can be done under this 
system. But, as Miss Mason has pointed out, it is Mr. Trevelyan’s 
untiring devotion, ability, and discrimination which has made the 
Calverton Committee an instance of exceptional treatment and 
exceptional success. Unfortunately all committees are not equal to 
Calverton, and few can boast of a guiding spirit of such extra- 
ordinary personal influence as Mr. Trevelyan brought to bear upon 
all concerned in the good work. Failures, of course, there were, 
and these Mr. Trevelyan in his pages brings even into more promi- 
nence than his successes. Personally we are inclined to doubt the 
value of the system generally, although, under such a man as Mr. 
Trevelyan, no system of to-day could possibly be more successful. 
“Tt bas often been urged,” writes Major Baden-Powell in his 
1 Some Results of Boarding-Out Poor Law Children. By the Rev. William Pitt 


Trevelyan. With a Preface by the Rev. G. P. Trevelyan. London: P. 8. King & Son. 
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War in Practice, * that the circumstances of the war in South 
Africa were so peculiar and so unlikely to occur again that the 
lessons there learnt are hardly worth study.” Such is not the 
Major’s view of the question. And it is obvious to the merest 
layman, ignorant of military affairs, that the most elementary rules 
of warfare were neglected by English officers in the field with 
disastrous results, Such, too, is not Major-General Baden-Powell’s 
view, who, in the short introduction which he has written, says that 
although no new principles of strategy or major tactics were 
introduced, the experiences of the campaign had their use in con- 
firming and putting the seal of war-trial on the ideas of men who 
had studied the theories of war, and were valuable in brushing away 
errors and anachronisms, and in giving numerous minor hints for 
application to our future work and training. In concluding his 
remarks, Major-General Baden-Powell hits the mark when he 
emphasises the truism that the great preliminary step towards 
success lies in the study as well asin the practice of one’s profession, 
This is a truism which appears to have escaped the attention of the 
War Office and the bulk of our officers alike. A work of such 
practical utility as the one before us cannot, therefore, be too highly 
valued. Let us not forget the lessons learned in South Africa at 
such cost he cries, and his notes collected and written actually in the 
field are a proof that these painful and expensive lessons have not 
been altogether fruitless. The author’s work is eminently practical, 
but as we read his propositions, supported by well-known actions in 
the field during the late war, we can only marvel the more at the 
conduct of some of our generals who, either through ignorance or 
recklessness, disregarded the elementary principles of warfare. The 
book is well supplied with illustrations and diagrams explaining the 
subiects dealt with, such as the attack, the defence, selection of 
ground, and position, &c., &c. 

With his final volume of the Life and ’Labour of the People in 
London,? Mr. Charles Booth has brought his monumental work to a 
triumphant conclusion. To criticise the work at this stage would 
be a work of supererogation, and one which in any case we should 
hesitate to attempt. Although some critics have attacked the 
methods and arrangements employed in this work as leading to mis- 
conception, Mr. Booth is such a master of his subject and the field 
covered is so enormous, that after all much licence must be accorded to 
a writer who has made this subject so peculiarly his own. In the 
present volume Mr, Booth takes a general survey of the subject as a 

1 War in Practice. Some Tactical and other Lessons of the Campaign in South 
Africa, 1899-1902. By Major B. F. 8. Baden-Powell, Scots Guards. With an 
Introduction by R. 8S. Baden-Powell, C.B., Inspector-General of Cavalry. With 


Diagrams and Illustrations. London: Isbister & Co., Ltd. 1903. 
2 Life and Labour of the People in London. By Charles Booth. Final volume. 


Notes on Social Influences and Conclusion. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 1902. 
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whole, draws comparisons between his own figures of poverty, inter 
se, and those produced by M2. Rowntree of social conditions in York. 
He then treats generally of the habits of the people, and contributes. 
some notes on administration. Finally, he states his conclusions 
upon things as they are and as they ought to be, and points out-the 
lines of progression and their difficulties. The latter half of the 
volume consists of an excellent summary of the complete work; a 
summary especially valuable to those who do not possess the entire 
series. That Mr. Booth considers the influence of the Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children highly beneficial should interest 
Mr. Justice Bigham, and lead him to reconsider his antagonistic: 
attitude towards the Society. In his “ Prostitution: Governmental 
Experiments in Controlling it,” published in these pages by the late 
Dr, John Chapman so long ago as 1870, Dr. Chapman proved how 
useless the surveillance of prostitution by governmental agency is, 
either for checking the evil or its attendant disease. Mr. Booth, in 
advocating more stringent supervision, would appear to be neglect- 
ing the evidence collected from all sources in such abundance by the 
late editor of this review,.and by other eminent scientific men. Mr. 
_ Chamberlain may be interested to learn that Mr. Booth is an advo- 
cate of old age pensions, contributed directly from the national 
purse, not so much in aid of poverty as of thrift. As Mr. Chamber- 
lain appears to contemplate producing old age pensions out of 
nothing, we recommend to him this problem of producing them out 
of thrift. We can assure him there really is something tangible in 
the idea. But such ideas perhaps as these practical conclusions of 
Mr. Booth are too parochial altogether for Mr. Chamberlain and his 
followers, who survey the world from the dizzy heights of the illimit- 
able veldt. 

Of all English colonial politicians Sir Wilfrid Laurier is the best 
known in France. And naturally, for to Frenchmen he is a most 
interesting personality, and his position as Prime Minister of 
Canada at once a lesson and an enigma. Here is his history 
in an attractive and detailed form. Here we find his brilliant 
career as advocate, journalist, member of the House, chief of the 
Liberal party, and Prime Minister; we read of his eloquence, his 
great character, his love for France, his loyalty to- England, his 
patriotism. U0.J2A0 

As its sub-title explains, La Cité Future® is an essay on‘a scientific 
Utopia. The social question now more, than ever occupies public 
attention, and among the works devoted to the discussion of this 
question, La Cité Future occupies an important place. The author 
treats the question in all its different aspects; he has neglected no 


Jf 


1 Sir Wilfrid Lawrier. Par Henri Moreau. lvol. in 16, Paris: Librairie;Plon. « 
ane Cité Future. Par Ernest Tarbourieh. 1 vol in 16. Paris :j Stock, 
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detail, he has left unanswered no objection, and controversialists 
will find all opposing theories dealt with in his book. 

Le Programme Maritime de 1900-1906 1 is a most useful book, for 
politicians more particularly. Not only for those of France who 
may reasonably be proud of the efforts which their country is 
making in the second line of defence and offence, but also to those 
of other countries, especially England. The introduction, which is 
a historical sketch of the French navy and maritime politics, says: 
“Tt is especially in view of conflicts with England that our navy 
has been constituted.” This has been so, and is so now. While 
standing armies and commissioned fleets exist, a work of this nature 
is useful to both sides. : 

A Napoleon who teaches the absurdity of military rule and the 
superiority of the civil power, who denies the right of the military 
to form a class apart, who suppresses their abuses of power, who 
forbids officers to employ soldier servants, who entrusts to civilians 
inquiries and missions of a military nature, who creates the idea of 
order in military finance, who vigorously condemns the injustice of 
courts-martial, of the employment of armed force against citizens, 
._ who even dreams of doing away with standiog armies or to transform 
them into armies of workmen—such is the subject by M. Cauton in 
Napoleon Antimilitariste,? which throughout is based upon documen- 
tary evidence. 

Lettres de Cte. Leon Tolstoi® is a small brochure containing letters, 
till now unpublished, dealing with education. This question of 
education is considered deeply by the author, and his reflections are 
given to the public with that good sense and unassailable logic 
which characterise him. The translation is by M. J. W. Brenstock. 

M. Charles Lenthéric has already written a number of interesting 
works on the topography of France. His last work, which we 
recently noticed, was entitled Cétes de l’Océan, and we now have 
before us from his pen Cétes et Ports Francais de la Manche,‘ in 
which, taking the coasts of Normandy and North Britanny, a stretch 
of some 1500 kilometres, within the scope of his survey, he describes, 
with a fascination inspired by such material, the beauties of Rouen, 
Saint Malo, the famous Mont Saint Michel, Caen, and other romantic 
old-world towns scattered amongst the coast line. And whilst not 
neglecting the artistic, he gives accurate descriptions of the 
principal harbours, such as Brest, Cherbourg, and Havre, together 
with the various geological changes, thus combining in an interesting 
manner the labours of mankind and the work of time. 


1 Le Programme Maritime. Paris: Felix Alcan, Editeur. 

2 Napoleon Antimilitariste. Par G. Cauton. 1 vol. in 12. Paris: Felix Alcan, 
Editeur. : 

3 Lettres de Cte. Leon Tolstot. Paris: Librairie Stock. 

* C6tes et Ports Francais de la Manche. Par Charles Lenthérie, Inspector-Général 
des Ponts et Chenissées. Huit.Cartes et Plans, Paris : Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 1903. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


In his preface to Le Gouvernement de M, Thiers, which constitutes 
the first volume of Histoire de la France Contemporaine M. Hanotaux 
tells us frankly that he is holding a brief for the democracy ; in other 
words for Republican France. Nevertheless, the urbane tone through- 
out the book suggests the wise moderation of a statesman rather than 
partisanship of an advocate retained for the defence. M. Hanotaux 
is silent as to Thiers’ Anglophobia, and the extent to which his 
perpetually harping on the loss of French prestige helped to excite 
the war fever in 1870; but he gives several anecdotes which show 
the latter's weakness for posing as an universal genius. Speaking 
of a certain condidate for the post of manager to the manufactory 
of Sévres: “Il n’est pas plus fait pour ce poste-la que moi pour 

.” et il s’'arréta.— Ah, ah! Monsieur Thiers, lui dit son inter- 
locuteur, vous voild bien embarrassé pour dire ce que vous ne 
sauriez faire.—C’est vrai, c’est vrai, dit-il gaiement.” Again, 
when questioned as to his attitude towards le Bon Dieu : ‘‘ Sur cela, ré- 
pondit-il en riant, nous nous entendrons; car je ne suis ni de la 
cour ni de l’opposition.” M. Hanotaux has made use of many im- 
portant and hitherto unpublished documents, especially such as relate 
to the liberation of the territory from the German occupation, by 
the aid of which fresh light is thrown on the question of Metz and 
the restoration of Belfort. 

In England (apathetic always where foreign literature is con- 
cerned !) the fame of Wilhelm Miller is eclipsed by that of his son 
Max, for many years Professor of Comparative Philology in the 
University of Oxford. Few can have travelled in Germany without 
hearing such songs as his “Im Krug zum griinen Kranze” and 
“Es lebe, was auf Erden!” His “Die schéne Miillerin” and 
“ Winterreise ” are sung throughout the length and breadth of that 
land. Miiller may not be one of the world-poets who leave the 
imprint of their genius on the age in which they lived, and enjoy 
an immortality of fame, yet he is undoubtedly one of those singers 
to whom we can listen with enjoyment, In his “Lieder der 
Griechen ” he voiced the then prevailing enthusiasm of his country- 
men for the deliverance of Greece from her bondage to the Turk. 
Fine as his Greek Poems are, they read tame and feeble when com- 
pared with Byron’s Titanic muse, The Diary and Letters of 
Wilhelm Miiller,? edited by Mesers. P. S, Allen and J. T. Hatfield, 
with explanatory notes and a carefully compiled biographical index, 

1 Histoire de la France Contemporaine (1871-1900). JI. Le Gouvernement de M. 
Thiers. Par Gabriel Hanotaux. Paris : Combet et Cie. 


2 Diary and Letters of Wilhelm Miiller. « Edited by Philip Schuyler Allen and 
James Taft Hatfield. London: Lusac& Co, 1903. 
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are an honour to the University of Chicago Press. The Diary itself 
only covers the period from the poet’stwenty-first birthday (October 7, 
1815), down to nearly the end of the following year. This frag- 
ment becomes a precious “ human document” inasmuch as it tells 
the story of his romantic love for Luise Hensel—a love which seems 
to have cast no shadow on the whole-hearted affection which he 
afterwards bore to Adelheid, his wife. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


In his Ranjitsinhji, Prince of Cricket) Mr. Percy Cross Standing 
has produced a most interesting account of the marvellous achieve- 
ments on the cricket field of a wonderful batsman. Although Mr. 
Standing goes far to suggest, even if not assert, that Ranji is the 
finest batsman we have prodyced, we venture to doubt whether this 
hero-worship does not tend to defeat its own end. Such a high 
position in the cricketing world does Ranji command, that it is quite 
unnecessary to compare him with W. G. Grace to the latter’s dis- 
advantage. In his prime W. G. was facile princeps, and whether 
Ranji would have surpassed or equalled him under the then conditions, 
is an unprofitable and unnecessary inquiry. Each in his own way 
is a master of our great national game. In doing justice to Ranji’s 
wonderful skill, Mr. Standing has not forgotten the important part 
our national pastime plays in welding together the scattered parts of 
our composite Empire. This point is specially brought out in Mr. 
Butler’s speech in proposing the guest of the evening at the historic 
banquet given to Ranji at Cambridge in 1896, In spite of some 
literary blemishes (we would remind Mr. Standing that the English 
equivalent for Messicwr is not ‘‘Mr.”) this book should be warmly 
equally welcomed by admirers of the Pririce and by lovers of cricket 
alike, 

Four years ago M. A. Dry published, under the title of Vers 
lOccident, a charming volume of travels through Northern Morocco, 
Andalousia, and Lisbon, Now, in Zrinacria ?—the name bestowed 
on Sicily in ancient times for its three promontories that symbolised 
Poseidon’s trident—he has depicted, in a series of vivid impressionist 
sketches, not only the monuments classical and medieval (which are 


1 Ranjitsinhji, Prince of Cricket. By Percy Cross Standing. With Twelve Illustra- 
tions. Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent 
& Co., Ltd. 1903. : 
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its glory) and the external features, but also the lamentable social 
condition of this sun-kissed region which has suffered more than any 
other part of Italy from the loss of its independence. Excessive 
imposts and octroi dues, the lack of agrarian banks and peasant 
proprietors, coupled with the maleficent influence of the Mafia, tend 
to retard its prosperity. Although Sicily has been described as “a 
living museum of architecture,” nevertheless the majority of modern 
buildings in the chief towns are, as a rule, both heavy and tasteless 
—a fact which only proves that Sicily has not escaped the wave of 
vulgarity which has overswept the rest of Italy in recent years. 
Nothing astonished M. Dry so much as the facility with which the 
Sicilians converse by means of gestures and their love of mystery, 
which is particularly noticeable amongst the inhabitants of Palermo. 
There no gentleman, on hiring a cb, ever thinks of informing the 
driver of the address to which the latter is to take him; he simply 
guides him by a cane, and taps the box twice with it when the place 
of destination is reached. 

The Souls of Black Folk, by Mr. W. E. Burghardt du Bois, is an 
eloquent appeal to the American people to foster and develop “the 
traits and talents of the negro, in order that some day, on American 
soil, two world-races may give each to each those characteristics both 
so sadly lack. . . . There is no trne American music but the wild 
sweet melodies of the negro slave; the American fairy tales and 
folk-lore are Indian and African ; and, all in all, we black men 
seem the sole oasis of simple faith and reverence in a dusty desert 
of dollars and smartness.” According to Mr. Burghardt, the indirect 
results of Mr. Booker T. Washington's teachings have been: (1) the 
disfranchisement of the negro; (2) the legal creation for him of a 
distinct status of civil inferiority ; (3) the steady withdrawal of aid 
from institutions for his higher training. Now, the emancipation of 
these nine millions of men cannot be complete until the nation has 
granted them the right to vote, civic equality, and the education of 
youth according to ability. This work offers a rational solution to 
the colour problem that has so long perplexed the United States. 

Public sentiment, misled by certain biographical dictionaries, and 
still further fostered in its error by a play on which the genius of 

Sir Henry Irving has shed its light, persists in regarding Joseph 
Lesurques—chief plotter and assassin in the murders of the Lyons 
Mail, committed in the fourth year of the Republic—as the hapless 
victim of a judicial error. The falsity of this view will be patent to 
all capable of weighing evidence who have read The Lyons Mail,? 
adapted from the French of A. Excoffon—the great-grandchild of 


1 The Souls of Black Folk : Essays and Sketches. “By W.°E: Burghardt du Bois. 
Chicago: A. C. McClury & Co. 1903. 
® The Lyons Mail; The Truth on the Murders, being an Authentic Account given by 
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the murdered. courier—by Mr. R. H. Sherard. The translation 
reads smoothly, and the translator's occasional notes are brief and 
to the point. 

The main interest of Innocent of a Crime,! by Captain Paul Witt, 
lies in the lurid light which it throws on that travesty of justice 
which passes for a criminal trial in France. The author's modera- 
tion of tone carries with it the conviction that he has written with 
a fulness of knowledge both of the scenes and the subjects described. 

The want long felt by visitors to Stratford-on-Avon for some- 
thing superior to the average pictorial guide-book has now been 
generously supplied by The Shakespeare Country Illustrated.2 Mr. John 
Leyland has admirably fulfilled his task, which must have been to 
him a labour of love. The text is well written, and the high 
quality of the illustrations is just what we should expect from the 
publishers of so artistic a’ periodical as Country Life. The maps 
and appendices, illustrating the homeland of George Washington and 
Benjamin Franklin, will, of course, enhance the value of this 
excellent guide-book in the eyes of American tourists. 





POETRY. 


Mr. R. C. Lehmann has a pretty talent for writing verse which 
never sinks below, but often rises above, the level of vers de société. 
Apart from Sic Lives of Great Men, for which We have scant liking, 
the main characteristics of Crumbs of Pity® are poems which appeal 
to children, and such as have been inspired by Cambridge‘and its 
river. The sad note of regretted youth, first struck in |“ Anni 
Fagaces,” recurs at intervals in this collection, notably in “ Instans 
Senecta.” Without denying that Mr. Lehmann’s poetry, considered 
as a whole, possesses an individuality all its own, it is nevertheless 
at times reminiscent of Tom Hood, Father Pront, and HfS. Leigh. 
For instance, in The Fancy Dress Dinner : 


“Then Sheila traced our palms, and so 
Fulfilled her réle as gipsy ; 
And all of us were cheerful, though 
The cake alone was tipsy.” 


1 Innocent of a Crime. By Captain Paul Witt. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1903. 

2 The Shakespeare Country Illustrated. By John Leyland. London: At the Office 
of Country Life, by George Newnes, Ltd. 

3 Crumbs of Pity and Other Verses, to which are added Six Lives of Great Men. By 
R. CG, Lehmann, . London : William Blackwood & Sons. 1903. 
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These lines would have delighted Hood. The feeling to which the 
Germans have given the name of Sehnsucht finds exquisite 
expression in “‘ The Happy Hills of Lea ” : 


“ Oh, there’s sunshine on the happy hills, the happy hills of Lea, 
And there’s freshness in the valleys when they part to meet the sea; 
And there’s laughter in the waving trees and laughter in the air, 
And there’s rest for men and women who may chance to wander there, 
And I hear a voice that whispers, ‘ Oh, it’s there that you would be; 
Turn your steps, you weary toiler, to the happy hills of Lea.’” 


The Rights of Publication in any language are reserved. 





